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THOMAS TREGOSSE. 

I have a small volume of seventy pages con- 
cerning “ The Life and Death of Thomas T'regosse, 
Late Minister of the Gospel, at Milar and Mabe in 
Cornwal : With his Character ; and some Letters 
of his, not long before his Death. London, Printed 
in the Year mpcLxx1.” Mr. Tregosse was a Puritan 
minister, born at St. 
date not given ; educated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
under Francis Howel ; set apart for the ministry, 
August 17, 1657; married to Margaret Sparnan ; 
took the vicarage of Mylor and Mabe in October, 
1659, where he remained until silenced by the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662; removed to Penryn, in 
Cornwall, in 1663; was “converted” in 1665: 
suffered much persecution at the hands of the 
authorities, and died in January, 1670. My copy 
contains several manuscript corrections, and the 
same hand has written on the title-page, “ By 
Theophilus Gale.” Theophilus Gale was an eminent 
Puritan divine, 2 Devonshire man, and the author 
of several works named by Allibone, but no refer- 
ence to this biography is in Allibone’s list. The 
writer of the sketch speaks as from personal know- 
ledge of Tregosse, and the letters given were pro- 
bably addressed to the biographer. Does any one 
know whether the book was really by Gale?’ The 


“ 





Ives, near the Land’s End, | 





letters were written to some one who belonged to 
Devon, but who was absent, for they speak of 
“vour friends at Crediton, Chimly, and South- 
molton,” and “heartily wish (had the wise Lord 
seen it fit) your station had been fixed in your 
native soil.” In another letter, October 7, 1670, he 
; I am a Sympathizer with you in dear Mr. 
R.’s loss of so choice nu mate.” Mr. Gale, on his 
return from his travels as tutor to Lord Wharton’s 
sons, became assistant, and subsequently successor, 
to Mr. John Rowe, who had a congregation at 
Holborn. This goes to confirm the suspicion that 
Mr. Gale was the recipient of the letters, and pro- 
bably the writer of the biography. 

Several instances of “special Providences” are 
narrated in the book. The Tr gosses are declared 
to be of noble blood, being more ancient in Britain 
than the Norman Conquest, and having a Baror. 
John under the Conqueror, a Baron 
Henry Tregosse in the Parliament of 35 Edward - 
and a Robe rt de Treg sse among the lords whe 
sided with Simon de Montfort against Henry ITI, 
The downfall of the family is thus accounted for :— 

“One Mr. Roscadden going in Pilgrimage, his Wife 
had in his absence a child, or more: whereupon, at his 
return, John Tregosse advised him to settle his Estate on 
some Friend, for the use of his Wife and Children, lest, 
after his death, the Heir at Common Law should turn 
his Wife and Children out of doors. Mr. Roscadden 
embracing his advice, desired him to accept of this trust, 
which accordingly he did; but instead of a Deed in trust, 
he made it absolute to himself, and his Heirs. As soon 
as Mr. Roscadden was dead, the said John Tregosse entred 
on the Lands, and turned his Wife and children out of 
doors; who for some time lay in a Hogstie, and every 
morning went forth on the dunghil, there on their knees 
imprecating the vengeance of God on TJregosse and his 
Heirs. After this time the Judgements of God signally 
appeared against this Family; Walter his Son, falling 
from his horse in a fair way, broke his neck ; others of 
his issue came to an untimely death; and a curse hath 
remained on the estate ever since. This Mr. Thomas 
Tregosse (whose Life we now 
sensible of, as that it cost him many Prayers f 
removing of this curse, as he himself assured me.” 


says, “ 


mm 
T'regosse 


relate was so 


Has this story been related in any history of 
Cornwall, or other book ? 

Another special Providence is 
pages farther on. When Mr. Treg 
Ives there was a failure in the 
He advised a day of prayer and 
held. Next day an imn 
pilchards appeared, and there was a great cate 
The next year there was a great catch of pilchards 
on a Saturday night, and the fishermen were busy 
drying their nets next day, Sunday. Mr. Tregosse 
told them they had provoked the Lord to with- 
draw his blessings from them, and “from that 
time to the end of the fishing season, they had not 
another opportunity of imploying their Nets.” 

In a letter to his friend, dated Penryn, Sep- 
tember 16, 1670, Mr. Tregosse says :— 


few 


this was 


“ At this Assize at Lon I was called to my Trial, but 
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no persecutor appearing to give evidence against me, 
my Jury acquitted me, and a Verdict of not guilty was 
returned. George Smith, the Deputy major of Torrington, 
when the Conventicle was surprized (and the grand 
Enemy in this affair) was at Lent Assize attending ; but 
the Trial being put off, by this Assize God disabled him 
for such a journey, he having received in a drunken 
voyage a fall from his Horse; by which his shoulder- 
bone is dislocated, and he rendered unable to dress or 
undress himself; and so like to abide to the day of his 
death. His Wife also (that violent Woman) died of a 
Timpeny, a fearful spectacle to all beholders; she de- 
parted hence the night of that Lords day in which I 
exercised at Torrington, in my journeying now to my 
home. I suppose you heard of the bad end of another 
persecutor ion, one Denys, Smiths Brother in Law, 
who so much rejoyced when our meeting was broken up, 
affirming, the surprizal of the Conventicle did him more 
good, and more rejoyced him then all his losses did 
sadden him: his Wife also bitterly belch’d forth these 
words concerning me, hang the Rogue; hang him at the 
Sign-post, or next Tree, and never send him to Zxon: 
This poor wretch did hang himself in his own Study, and 
thereby his Estate is forfeited to the Town. Many much 
take notice, how signally Gods hand hath been against 
them since that Meeting.” 
@& & 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. 


ROLL OF NORTHERN ARMS, TEMP. 
RICHARD II. 
(Hart. MS. No. 6589, Fo. 309.) 

I am not aware that this important record has 
ever been noticed, except cursorily in the 39th 
vol. of the Archeologia, where it is alluded to in 
a recital of the contents of the above well-known 
MS. as an inserted leaf not in Charles’s hand, 
but without any intimation respecting its contents, 
date, or value, observations upon which I hope to 
offer in a future article, contenting myself mean- 
while by simply publishing the roll exactly as it 
stands, except in so far as contracted words are 
concerned, which I have extended in full :— 


1. John de Blencowe, de goules, a vne quater 
d'argent. 

2. John de Newby, port de sable, a vne fees d'argent, 
& 3 Roses de goulz. 

3. John de Levinton, de goulz, sur wne cheuron 
d'argent, 3 . . . sable. 

4. Tho: Allanby, d’argent, a vne cheuron plaine, & 
bordur azur engrale. 

5. W™ Fetheir, de gouls, a vne cheuron d’ermyne, 
& 3 plumes d’argent.* 

6. Raph de Thirkewald, de gouls, a vne chevron & 
3 teste du singleur d'argent recopees. 

7. Ric’ de Kyrkeby, d'argent, vne fees & demi de 
sable, a quater d’argent vne ferdemoleyn de sables. 

8. John de la more, de goulz, a vne croyse pattee et 
vne scalloppe devaunt d’argent. 

9. John de Skypton, port d'argent, a vne acre (sic) 
de sable. 

10. Hamond Monceaux, de goulz, a vne croyse 
resercelle d'or, et vne scallop d’or en la quarter a mont. 





* In the margin, added by the copyist, “ after Thirke- 
wald 6,” he having apparently misplaced it from its 
original position in the roll. 





11. W™ Bealieu, Coat, a@ vne cheuron daunce 
(sic) & 3 teste du oysell de sable. 

12, Roger Salisbury, de goules, a vne croyx pate 
d'argent, & 4 teste du leopard d’or. 

13. Roger Newers, d’azur, a vne fees d'argent, & 3 
garbes d'or. 

14. Tho: Braybrooke, port d’argent, a 6 losenges de 
goules. 

15. John Chamberlayne, de gouls, vne fees & 3 esca- 
lopes d'or. 

16. John de Wystowe, d'argent, a vne cheuron & 3 
pellottz de goulz. 

17. Roger de Well, d’or, a une griffon rampant de 


rt. 

18. Le Baron de Skirpenbeke, de goulz, vne crois pate 
d'argent, cheif d'azur, et vne leopard passant d’or en le 
cheif. 

19. John de Bleverhassett, de goulz, a trois dolphins 
d'argent. 

20. John de Eglesfyld, d'argent, a 3 egles displayes 
de goulz. ‘ 

21. Jobn de Cottingham, de sable, vne chevron engrale 
& 3 plumes d'argent. 

22. Robert Sleghtes, de Legburn en Lincolnshire, de 
goulz, vne cheuron & 3 croises recerseles d'or. 

23. Monsire de Scremby, d’azur, a 3 barres & vne 
bend d'or. 

24. John Shandos, de goulz, a vne puise fytche d’ar- 
gent. 

25. W™ de Sandford, ermyne, a une cheif de goulz, 
& 2 teste du singler d'argent. 

26. Iryby, d'argent, a deux caterfoylles & vne quarter 
de goulz. 

27. John Lythegraynes, de goulz, a yne escotchon 
voydz d'argent, et la bend d’or. 

28. [Henry]}+ de Mekton, de sable, a vne leon rampant 
d'argent, coronne d'or, et en arme de goulz, ou vrie des 
marlotts d'argent. 

29. John Wysham, de sable, a vne fees & 6 mariotts 
d'argent. 

30. Esmond de Byward, d'argent, a cheif de goulz, & 3 
molletts d'argent. 

#1. Barth: de Naunton, de sable, a 3 marlotts d’argent. 

32. John de Buckton, d’argent, a vne cheivro rampant 
de sable, le teste et cheveleure d'argent, les crones vert. 

33. John Bielasist Eltofte (sic), port d'argent, a troys 
rooke de chesse de sable. 

34. Roger de Somervyle, port barule de goulz & d’ar- 
gent, ou vne bordur d’azur as marlotts d’or. 

35. Esmond Montague, port d’azur, a vne gryffyn 
rampant d'or. 

36. William Story, port d’argent, a vne tygre de pur- 
pur, a vne croislett sur le spaule d’argent, ovec la cowe 
fresshe. 

37. John Wellesby, port d'argent, amptie de sable,} 
a vne leopard passant d’or du cheif. 

38. Robert de Bynchestree, port de goules, ou le cheif 
battayle d'argent. 

39. W™ Wyvell, port de goules, frette d’or, ovec vne 
quarter de goules. 

40. Walter Burdon, port d’azure, a trois burdons et le 
champ poudree de croisletts d'or ughtrede. 

41. John fitz neell, port d'argent, a troys pales de 
goules, et vne fees d’azur, & 3 marlotts d’or en la fees. 

42. Robert Teyas, port de goules, a yne fees et 3 mal- 
lotts d’or. 


+ The Christian name added in another hand. 

{ Equivalent to Party per fees, Arand Sa? See use 
of the same term in Jenyns’s Roll of Edw. III. or Ric. II. 
(Harl. 6589, p. 94), “ Mr. Raphe de Wilshire d Arg. et d 
Azure amp’ty, le cheif croiseleé d’or.” 
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43. Robert Horsley, port de goules, a troys testes du 
cheval! d’argent rases, freyne de sable. 

44. Robert Sheperwast, port d’azure, a trois gemeux & 
chief d'argent. 

45. Richard Mallett, port de sable, vne cheuron, & 
8 fermaux d'argent. 

46. John longvyle, port de goules, a vne fees daunce 
d'argent de troys, croysele d'or. 

47. W™ Stallingburgh, port de sable, a vne cheuron & 
3 bottones fytches d'argent. 

48. Robert Benhall, port de sable, a vne bend et deux 
costices waves d’argent. 

49. Hugh de Aston, port d’argent, a yne bend daunce 
embelief de sable. 

50. Hugh Hercy, port d'argent, a vne chief de goules. 

51. Esteven de gossinton, port d’azur, a vne rose perce 
dor. 

§2. Henry Bysshopbery, port d’argent, a vne fees et 
x costices de sable. 

53. Thomas Pyxe, d’azur, a vne fees et 6 crosseletts 
fytches d'or en la champ. 

§4. John Mandyt, port pale ounde de 6 d’or & de sable. 

55. Thomas Bosville, port d'argent, a vne fuselle de 
goules, & 3 croisletts de sable. 

56. Thomas Cobham, port ermyne, a troys cressants 
de goules, ou 3 besants.* 

57. John Berley, port de goules, a deux moletts d’or 
perces, et vne quarter ermyne. 

58. Constantyne Mortimer, port d'or, a 3 fleure de 
lices de sable. 

59. John Appelby, port d’azur, a 6 marlotts d'or. 

60. Richard de Sandes, d'argent, a vne fees daunsce 
& 3 croisletts fitches de goules. 

61. Monsire John Quytricke, d’argent, a vne frette & 
vne quarter de gouls. 

62. Clement de Skelton, port d’azur, a vne fees gouls, 
& 3 fleure de lices d'or. 

63. John Tereby, port d'argent, cheif azur, a 3 bousses 
lor, et vne estoyll d’or au champ. 

64. John Aglomby, d'argent, a deux barrs de sable, a 
3 marlotts a mesme (sic) au cheif. 
65. W" Hoton de forest’, de goules, a vne fees sable, & 
3 oryelliers d'argent. 










JAMES GREENSTREET. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY: 
HISTORICAL ERROR REGARDING ROBERT DE BRUS, 

THE “ COMPETITOR.” 

In 1870, the Rev. Joseph Stevenson edited 
for the Rolls’ series of publications two volumes 
of Documents Illustrative of Scottish History 
from 1286 to 1306, which embrace many very 
interesting papers. In vol. i. p. 22, a document 
is printed, of date 20th September, 1286, styled 
“Bond of certain Nobles of Scotland and Eng- 
land for mutual defence.” Misled, I suspect, by 
Tytler’s History of Scotland (vol. i. pp. 64-5), 
Mr. Stevenson in his Preface (p. xxxviii) founds on 
this alleged mutual Bond as showing— 


“that already one national party at least had formed 
itself in-Scotland, and was prepared to take advantage of 
any accident which might open a path to the throne for 
anewclaimant. The head of the family of Bruce lost 
no time in gathering around him a powerful body of 
adherents, a meeting of whom was held at Turnberry 


* In the margin a crescent drawn, charged with a 
t. 





Castle, in order to concert a definite line of action. A 
Bond of mutual defence was executed, which, while it 
made it impossible for any one of the contracting parties 
to withdraw from the confederacy, pledged each member 
to act in obedience to the decision of the majority; in 
other words, to support the claim of Robert Bruce. It 
passes over in silence the hereditary title of the Maiden 
of Norway ; her name is not mentioned in the instrument ; 
but it assumes that the throne will be occupied by one of 
the Royal Blood, who shall obtain it according to the 
ancient customs hitherto approved and observed in the 
realm of Scotland.” 

And he adds, § 12 :— 

“Tt would appear that this convention never came to 
the knowledge of the King of England, although it was 
joined by his own son-in-law, the Earl of Gloucester; or 
if it did, he treated it with indifference.” 

With every deference to Mr. Stevenson, whose 
learned labours in the elucidation of the history 
of the Middle Ages are well known to all scholars, 
he has entirely mistaken the drift of this Bond. 
It is unnecessary to repeat it at length, but it is 
simply a “Bond of Man-rent,” well known in 
Scottish Charter chests, by which “ Patrick Earl of 
Dunbar, Patrick, John, and Alexander his sons, 
Walter Stewart Earl of Menteith, Alexander and 
John his sons, Robert de Bruse Lord of Annandale, 
and Robert Bruse Earl of Carryk and Richard de 
Bruse his sons, James the Steward of Scotland 
and John his brother, Angus the son of Donald 
and Alexander his son,” bind themselves on their 
oath with their whole power, to assist Richard de 
Burgs, Earl of Ulster, and Sir Thomas de Clare, 
against all the latter’s adversaries, saving their 
allegiance to their respective sovereigns. And so 
far from their being any mutual obligation between 
the Scots and the Englishmen, the former are 
bound under very stringent conditions to assist 
the latter only ; there is not a word of any re- 
ciprocal obligation by Ulster or De Clare to the 
Scots. Asa learned writer* has pointed out, how 
could such a Bond forward the claim of Robert 

3ruse to the throne, when he and his two sons 
expressly declare their allegiance to the person who 
shall obtain the Scottish crown? It must be re- 
membered that, although the Maiden of Norway 
had been recognized as heir to the crown on Feb. 5, 
1283, there was a reservation in favour of any 
children whom her grandfather, Alexander ITI. 
(a man only forty-three years of age), or the widow 
of her son, just dead, might have, and that when 
this Bond was signed Alexander himself was but 
six months dead, and it was believed that his 
widow was with child (Fordun, xi. c. 3). There- 
fore the general terms in which the heir to the 
Scottish throne is indicated,—“ qui regnum Scotie, 
ratione sanguinis felicis recordationis Domini Alex- 
andri regis Scotie qui ultimo obiit, adipiscetur et 
oblinebit, secundum antiquas consuetudines hac- 
tenus in regno Scotie approbatas et visitatas,” &c.,— 





* Riddell, Remarks on the Lennox, 1835, p. 128. 
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are perfectly correct in the above circumstances, 
and the omission of the Maid of Norway by name 
roves nothing. In no case, at any rate, was 

obert Bruce the elder the heir by blood to the 
throne. The Baliols and the Comyns (the latter 
as the heirs of an elder dynasty) had a far better 
right, though “their star paled before that of 
Bruce.” Mr. Stevenson makes another singular 
mistake in calling Thomas de Clare the son-in-law 
of Edward I. He has clearly confounded him with 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, a very different 
personage. 

It will be noticed that the second son of the 
Competitor is named “Richard.” This name is 
not known in the Bruce family, and I was inclined 
to think it a mistake for “ Bernard,” which appears 
to be the reading of one of three MSS. of the 
“Bond” in the British Museum. But on con- 
sulting the best of these three (MS. Addit. 15,644), 
it is undoubtedly “ Ricardus,” and therefore may 
be due to the copyist. This MS. is a strange col- 
lection of documents made by an Augustine 
Steward of Lakynheath, co. Norfolk, about the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Where he 
got them it is impossible to divine, as they are 
often totally unconnected with that county, the 
only bond of union being that they generally make 
mention of some person of the surname of Stewart. 


One of them, which is noticed by M. Michel (Les | 


Ecossais en France, i. p. 92), is a very singular 
grant of arms by Charles VI. of France to an Andrew 
Stewart, which is twice blazoned in the volume, 
a knight on foot fighting with a lion, the Stewart 
chequers hanging above his head. The idea closely 
resembles the well-known seal of Roger de Quinci, 
Constable of Scotland, fighting on foot with a 
similar animal. AnGLo-Scorvs. 


EXAMINATION OF FRASER OF BRAY. 


The following has been copied from a MS. 
evidently a transcript of one much older. The 
original orthography has been preserved = 
* Ane Accompt. of what past hetwirt wt Lord Hatto x 

Lord Dundonald, the Laird of Bray (Fraser ), and 
Archbishop Sharp. 

“ Hatton. What man of hade are you? 

“ Bray. Yr. Lordship wold explaine wh' you mean 
by a hade. 

“ Hatton. Are you an heritor? 

“ Bray. If that be the thing yo" Lo. means by a hade, 


am. 
“« Hatton. Wher lyes yo" Lands? 

“ Bray. In Rosse. 

* Hatton. Are you a preacher ? 

“ Bray. Tho’ I my'*, by not acknowledging this, put 
your Lo. to the trouble to prove it, I will give y" Lo. a 
clear evidence of my ingenuity in confessing freely y‘ I 
doe preach, and tho’ I be of an extractione not altogether 
despicable, yet I glory more in that in serving God in 
the Gospell of his Sone, than in any other thing I can 
pretend to, 





“ Hatton. Are you in orders? 

“ Bray. As to q' concernes my owen persone, y" Lo. 
sees I have been very free in acknowledging q' I knew 
made me culpable by y" Lawes, and y' without being 
sircumvented, but forseeing the hazard, since I lykwyse 
acknowledged I y reach without any authority from the 
Bishop. But as to q* concernes others, or may serve to 
bring them on the stage, yo" Lo/ will excuse mee from 
saying anything in it. 

** Hatton. Itt you glory so much in y* Ministry why 
doe you not owen it, why doe you not owen y" principles: 
y‘ is not ingenuity at all? 

** Bray. 1 request y" Lo/ to have no aprehension of 
me at all, but as of one most ingenuous, but I have 
owened my person, ministry, and other principles you 
pose me upon, you shall find me very free in giving 
yo" Lo/ an accomp* of them, but why I would not answer 
y' question directly, I have given yr. Lo/ ane reasone 
allready. 

** Sharp. This Gentleman seemes not at all to be free 
with us, possibly he wold be more free if he knewe the 
stait he stood in, q™ is not ordinary, for he is of most 
pernicious principles, destructive to all kynd of Govern- 
ment, and withall is very active in these, so as y* is 
scarce a conventicle I hear of but it is still Mr. Fraser 
y' is the preacher, and lykwyse is at least given out to 
be a man of Learning and pairts, & y'for the more to be 
taken nottice off, seing pairts y‘ way improven are most 
dangerous. 

“« Bray. I knowe no pernicious principles I hold such 
as you mean may concern either Church Government or 
loyalty. As to the first, I freely acknowledge, as it is now 
established, I have a very great aversione from it; As 
to my Loyalty I wold not care much though you all saw 
q' were in my heart concerning it—As to my spreading 
of y™, | have bein preaching Christ and exhorting people 
to amend y" wayes and repent, and if ye doing of y*‘ be 
pernicious, I confesse myself guilty of it. 

“ Sharp. The greatest heritick will say so. 

“ Bray. It is not saying but doing. 

** Sharp. These are fyne princ’* you hold, y‘ all y‘ are 
nct of yo" judgement it is lawfull to cutt y™ off. 

“ Bray. If you can produce any faithfull witnesses 
(false ones you may) y' will say y* ever I maintained any 
such doctrine, I am content to die presently. 

** Sharp. But you hold y* the people may, q"ever they 
think y"selves wronged, make a pretence of religion & 
ryse up agt ye Magrats. 

“ Bray. | have read, pro and contra, upon the subject, 
both Loyalist and Comonewealth men, but amongst y' I 
read or heard off, I never knew one y‘ held that opinione 
(apon q™ Hatton and some others smylled), and y*‘ q 
we hold concerning y' is nothing but q' might be driwen 
from the positiones of the greatest Loyalists yourselves, 
but y* is a ticklish poynt, and I desyre not to dyve in it 
at this tym. 

** Hatton. Did you ever preach in the fields? 

‘* Bray. Yo" Lo/ knowes according to your law this is 
Criminall, and I am not obleidged to be my owen 
acuser. It is enough my throat be cutt, though I doe 
it not by my owenhand. If you mynd to stage me upon 
y', bring my accisers and proceed as yo" Lo/ thinks fitt. 

“Sharp. Tho’ this be taken from others, yet, Sir, 
they most not be taken from a man of pairts. 

“ Dundonald. Sir, you wold gaine the good wij] of the 
Committy by being ingenuous and free, and I assure 
you none of us have any ill will at you, or intend to take 
any advantage of you or any of y" pairty from any thing 
y‘ ye say. 

“ Bray. I thank y" Lo/ 

“ Hatton. Did you ever preach in Lithgow ? 

“ Bray. It may be, I have. 
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« Sharp. Yes, Sir, you have, and in the fields in great | 
conventions. | 

“ Bray. I desyre yt may be proven. 

“ Hation. You seeme to be a wolfe, & one y* hath not | 
com in at the dore but at the window. ‘ 

«“ Bray. If I had s* y' I had not bein in order yo" Lo/ | 
consequence had been good, q" I s* I could not ans™ y' | 
question yo" Lo/ can not argue from the negative as if | 
1 had s* it. 

“ Hatton, But you are inter-communed. 

“ Bray. When I was outlawed I was 120 mylls from 
the place q" my citation was given, so y* it was not 
possible for me to ans" it, and it was upon pretended 
contumacy in not appearing. 

“ Hatton. But why did you not move in it since ? 

“ Bray. I could not move in it since, because I had | 
none to doe for me, my being inter-communed putting me | 
in such a conditione y‘ any y' wold doe any thing for me 
were affrayed to converse with me, yea to take a peti- 
tione out of my hand. 


“ Hatt Did you ever converse with Mr. Forrester | 
“ Bray. It may be, I have. | 
“ Sharp. Sir, you did, and he had still, since he went | 


to the Basse, correspondence by letters, and ye are his | 
c rresponde nt. 

“ Bray. My Lord Hatton, seing the Bishop sayes so, I | 
declare ingenuously I had never had any from Mr. For- 
rester, no not so much as exchanged a word with him. 

“ Hatton. You seeme to be of the Quakers’ principles, 
for though you give us our civilities, yet My Lord Sint- 
andrews, q™ his Matie. has pleased to honour, you give 
him not so much as he gives you. He gives you, Sir, but 
you give him nothing, y‘ is not civility, 

Bray. lam not heir to justifie my good breiding, 
and confess 1am a rude man, but for that I have no 
clearnes.’ ~~ 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 
Childe Harold, canto II. stanza viii. : 
“Yet if, as holiest men have deem'd, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore.” 
An ingenious friend instructs me to compare 
Taci itus, 2 
“Si quis piorum Manibus locus, si ut sapientibus 
placet, non cum corpore exstinguuntur magnz anime.” 
EREM. 
Sir Walt r Scott makes si mebody describe Rob 
Roy as “o’er bad for blessing, and o’er gude for 
banning.” Is that idea taken from Corneille ? who 
said of Cardinal Richelieu after his death 
“Tl a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Il a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien. 


C. A. Warp. 


In a copy of Plautus in my library there is a 
note in the handwriting of my crandfather in the 
fifth generation—Herbert Randolph — the | 
nd of the seventeenth century, to the following 
effect 

“In Trinummus, act iv. se. 2, 98—* om caput amnis, 
quod de ccelo exoritur sub solio Jovis.’ Vide Rev. xxii. 1 


{qricola, ad fin. : 


—‘ And he showed me a pure river of wi: ae of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.’ 
“Q. Unde hoc in mentem poetz desiliit !” 
HerBertT RANDOLPH. 





| ii. 145) from La Bruyére, 


| failed to adduce a most remai ki ib] 


“« So saying, he (the Duke of Orleans) drew his sword 
from its scabbard, and flung it into the lake. It went 


| through the air like a stream of lightning, and sunk in 


the flashing waters, which speedily closed over it.”— 


Scott, Quentin Durward, chap. xv. 


‘« Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere_. 
And clutched the sword, 
‘And strongly wheeled and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon , 
So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur.” 
Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 
JONATHAN BovucHier. 


‘ 


With the passage quoted by Dr. Ramace (5 §, 
“ combien d’hommes ad- 
mirables.... sont morts sans qu’on en ait parlé,” 
may be compared the well-known stanza in Horace 
Odes 1V. ix. 25-29 
“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, sed omnes ill: ucrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignoti jue long 
Nocte, carent quia vé ite sacro.” 
F. N. 
Your correspondents (5 S. > 106, 145) have 
> pi ii ille l oninany 
to Gray’s “ Full many a gem,” &c., in a now almost 
entirely forgotten poet of the peer vious century 
oF spent 
Like beauteous flowers, which vainly waste the scent 
Of odors in unhanted desarts,” &c 
Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida, bk. iv. p. 94, ed, 1659 
C. W. Bryenam. 


Has the following been noted 
“ Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child!” 
Ecclesiastes x. 16. 
* Woe to that land that’s govern'd by a child!” 
Richard 111. Act ii. se. 3. 


LAYCAUMA, 





“The Court Convert: | or a | Sincere Sorrow for Sin 
Faithfully | Travers’d; | Expressing the Dignity of a 
True Penitent, | Drawn in Little by One, whose Mani- | 
fold Misfortunes Abroad have render’d | him Necessitated 
to seek for Shelter Here: | by Dedicating himself, and 
this small | Poem. | By H. A. Gent. | Printed for the 
Author. | ” 

So runs the somewhat enigmatical title-page of 
a very small book now lying before me. Besides 
the title, it contains an “ Epistle Dedicatory,” 
2 pp., and the poem itself, 24 pp., numbered 9 to 
32 The size is small 8vo., not 18mo., as Lowndes 
edition 1834) has it. H.A. Gent subscribes him- 

self in full at the foot of the “ Epistle Dedicatory,” 
as Henry Anderson. By so doing he has certainly 
prese rved his name from total oblivion, which the 
merits of his “Poem” would hardly have done. 
Yet, bad as it is, it seems from Lowndes that the 
paternity of it is claimed by another individual 
equally unknown to fame. “Some copies,” he 
says, “of this poem have the name of Audley as 
the author.” But the curious thing about the 
book, and that which alone entitles it to the 
honour of a resurrection in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” 
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remains to be noticed. The “ Epistle Dedicatory” 
is headed, “To the Honoured,” followed by a 
blank, which in my copy has been very neatly 
filled up, by pen and ink, with the name of 
“Sir John Manwayring, Bart.” It would thus 
appear that the poem was deliberately intended to 
be used as a kind of begging letter, to be dedicated 
in turn to any one and every one who was deemed 
likely to relieve the poet’s wants. As might be 
supposed, the “ Epistle” itself is in very general 
terms. It merely sets forth that “the Author’s 
condition being at present on a Level, and the 
Basis of his former Fortune overthrown, to get 
clear of the Dilemma, and prevent his future Inter- 
ment in the Ruins ; Humbly takes leave to Dedi- 
cate this small Poem (ihe Offspring of a Penny- 
less Muse) to your kind Acceptance ”; and then, 
of the dedicatee, that, “believing the Spirit of 
Goodness and true Humility resides in your 
Generous Breast, as a Rich Gemm in a Noble 
Cascate, he (the Author) is encourag’d to Lay this 
the aforesaid Brat at your Hospitable gate,” &c. 
Sir John Mainwaring, of Peover, in Cheshire, 
succeeded his father as second baronet in 1689, 
and died 1702, which fixes the date of our author’s 
flourishing, confirmed as it is by the appearance of 
paper and type and general get-up. My copy, 
being dignified with a fair cover and gilt edges, 
must have been the very copy used to draw upon 
Sir John’s purse. Nothing but such an intent 
can explain its being thought worthy of such 
adornment. 

Can it be that both Anderson and Audley were 
partners in this ingenious system of begging? 
The “H. A.” on the title-page, the blank space 
for the name of the “ Honoured” patron, and the 
circumstance mentioned by Lowndes, make it not 
improbable. If so, neither of them may, after all, 
have been the author. The “ Poem” was, per- 
haps, bought complete from some begging-letter 
writer. The grammar and diction of the ** Epistle” 
are suspicious. No doubt there were “ screevers of 
fakements” in London two hundred years ago. 

H. A. S. 

Breadsall, Derby. 


“ Sons or THE CLEercy.”—The following extract 
from an entry in one of the Patent Rolls of 
Edward I. is not without interest :—“ Amic’ fil’ 
magistri Hugonis persone ecclesie de Hones- 
worth’.” Whether “Amic’” was a son or a 
daughter cannot be decided by means of the entry 
itself. But the important point, the paternity of 
the parson, is quite clear. 

The above is the only decided instance which I 
have met with of parsonic paternity in the Patent 
Rolls. There are plenty of such descriptions as 
“ Robertus filius Petri clic.,” in which it is doubtful 
whether “ Robert Fitz-Peter, clerk,” or “ Robert, 
son of Peter the clerk,” is intended. But “ Hugh, 





the parson of Honesworth,” must have had a son 
or daughter, real or putative. F. 8. H. 
Merton, Surrey. 


Racman’s Rott, or Rewe.—As this phrase is 
used so often in early English literature, and has 
not, I believe, been of late years rightly defined, I 
quote Archbishop Udal’s explanation of it from 
his translation, in 1542, of Erasmus’s A pophthegmes: 

“In the time while the Triumuirate dured [Octauius, 
Lepidus, and Antonius, all three together holdyng 
thempire of Rome in their handes as lordes of the worlde], 
Augustus had written a great ragmans rewe, or bille, to 
be soung on Pollio in derision and skorne of hym by 
name. At the same time, Well [quoth Pollio] poore [ 
hold my peace. For it is not for mine ease, nor it is no 
mater of iape, to write rimes or raillyng songes on that 
persone, in whose handes it lieth to write a man out of 
all that euer he hath.” ; 

“There was in Compania a toune called Fescenium, 
the first inhabitauntes whereof issued from the A theniens 
(as Serwius reporteth). In this toune was first inuented 
the ioylitee of minstrelsie, and singyng merie songes and 
rimes, for makyng laughter and sporte at marriages, euen 
like as is now vsed, to syng songes of the Frere and the 
Nunne, with other semblable merie iestes, at weddynges, 
and other feastynges. And these songes or rimes (be- 
cause their original! beginnyng issued out of Fescenium) 
wer called in Latine Fescennina carmina, or Fescennini 
rythmi, or Versus. Whiche I doe here translate (accord- 
ing to our English prouerbe) a ragmans rewe, or, a 
bille. For so dooe we call a long ieste, that railleth on 
any persone by name, or toucheth a bodies honestee 
somewhat nere.” 

The above is taken from a sheet of the reprint of 
the edition of 1564, which Mr. Robert Roberts, 
of Boston, Lincolnshire, has now in the press, and 
for which, I trust, he will find some subscribers 
among the readers of “ N.& Q.” The book is both 
quaint and interesting. F. J. Furyivatu. 


Mary Queen or Scots: “ Parry.”—There is 
a very general prejudice against the word “ party,” 
used for a person or individual, originating, I 
imagine, in the use of it by a certain class of 
business men, who seek to give a little air of 
mystery to their rather commonplace transactions. 
I was surprised to find the word used in this sense, 
in a copy of a letter written at Inverary, A.D. 1563, 
by Mary Queen of Scots, addressed to a Highland 
gentleman, by name Torquill McLeod, for the 
purpose of giving him a caution not to marry 
beneath him. The Queen goes on to say, we “ gif 
you aduertisement ... becaus ye haue that honour 
to be of the stewartis blude,... that ye allayat 
your self to na party in mareage without our advys, 
and quhill we declair our opinioun and mynd to 
your self tharanent.” The original of this curious 
letter is said to be in the possession of the Sheriff 
Clerk, Kirkwall. ALEX. Fercussoyn. 
[The Queen may have intended “family” by “ party.”] 


BuRIALS IN AN EREcT Positiox.—This subject 
has often been referred to in the pages of “N. &Q., 
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but to the best of my belief “the reason why” has 
never been satisfactorily accounted for. I can 
assign no reason except a desire for a peculiarity 
in the mode of sepulture. The Claphams and 
Mauleverers are said to have been interred in this 
manner in Bolton Abbey; and in 1858, the vault 
of the Powletts, Barons Bolton, in Wensley Church, 
in Yorkshire, being opened for a burial, I entered 
it, and saw the leaden coffin of the Marchioness of 
Winchester in an erect position. It was placed at 
the east end, and on its top was deposited a small 
leaden case containing the heart. She was a natural 
daughter of Emanuel, Lord Scrope, Earl of Sunder- 
land, and brought the Bolton estates into the 
Powlett family by her marriage with Charles, 
Marquis of Winchester, who was created by King 
William III. the first Duke of Bolton. 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





James Prerce, 1726.—In a recent paragraph in 
the Times it was stated that there was a dispute 
in 1726 similar to that raised now as to the right of 
a Dissenting minister to the title of “ Reverend” : 

“Tn 1726, the celebrated Presbyterian minister, James 
Pierce, the founder of Unitarianism in the West of Eng- 
land, was interred in the churchyard of St. Leonard’s, 
Exeter. The rector disapproved, in the first instance, a 
Latin inscription, which had been written for the tomb- 
stone. It was then proposed to substitute the simple 
sentence ‘Here lies the reverend, learned, and pious 
Mr. James Pierce’; but of this the rector disapproved 
equally, saying that Mr. Pierce was not reverend, for he 
was not lawfully ordained; not learned, for he was not a 
member of either University; and not pious, for he taught 
doctrinal errors. All, therefore, that was allowed to be 
inscribed on the good man’s grave was ‘Mr. James 
Pierce’s tomb, 1726.’” 

Where can I obtain any further genealogical 
particulars of this Mr. James Pierce, and what re- 
ation was he to “ Samuel Eyles Pierce,” a famous 
Dissenter of Honiton, related to the Chilcotts of 
Exeter, late preacher at Ebenezer Meeting in 
Truro, Cornwall, author of Discourses on the Lord’s 
Supper, published 1796 ? R. J. Fynmore. 


SHELLEY.—The song which commences— 
“T rise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night,” 
by Percy B. Shelley, is entitled Lines to an Indian 
Air. Where is the air to be found ? 
C. A. Warp. 


_“Pappy.”—I suppose that this derisive appella- 
tion of our Irish brethren, like “ Sawney ” (Alex- 
ander) of us Scotch, is a mere abbreviation of 


Patrick, the saint of their country. I would in- 
quire when it first appears in this form. I have 
been led to make this inquiry from finding the 
name among the witnesses to a charter of Affrica, 
daughter of Edgar, in the reign of William the 
Lion (1165-1214), granting to the Abbey of Mel- 
rose “unam quartam partem plenarie ville in 
territorio de dunscor ” (Liber de Melros, No. 199). 
Among the witnesses are found “ Gillenberet filio 
padi, padi Mac Cunig,” and the other witnesses 
are “ Johanne Macdufthi, Gillcristo, filio Gilleunil, 
Gillid judice.” They seem all to be of Scoto- 
Irish extraction. Can any earlier example than 
the above be given ? C. T. Ramace. 


Henry Hype, or Purtox, Witts.—Can you 
give me any particulars relative to the family of 
the father to the celebrated Lord Clarendon? What 
were the arms of Hyde, of Purton? Luscus. 

[Henry Hyde married Mary, daughter of Edward 
Langford, of Trowbridge. Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, married, in 1629, firstly, a daughter of Sir 
George Ayliffe, Wilts, who died six months after mar- 
riage ; secondly, in 1632, Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury. By the latter he had six children, four sons 
and two daughters. Henry, second Earl of Clarendon, 
died 1709; Lawrence, Earl of Rochester, died 1711; 
Edward and James died unmarried; Anne married 
James, Duke of York, and was the mother of Queens 
Mary and Anne; Frances, married to Thomas Keightly, 
of Hertingfordbury. Luscus desires to know whom 
Henry and Lawrence married.] 


ArmoriAL.—There is a coat of arms quartered 
by the Taunton family (I mean the Tauntons of 
Hilfield), and I cannot find out to what family 
they belong. The arms are, quarterly, arg. and 
gu., five crescents counterchanged, one in each 
quarter, and one in the precise middle point. The 
curious part of it is that another family of Taunton 
bears the arms, quarterly, arg. and gu., four 
crescents counterchanged, very nearly the same as 
the coat quartered by us. I have long tried to 
find out how we came by them, but have failed. 

W. G. Taunton, 


GrortesgvE Mepievat Carvines.—Is there in 
English or French any separate work, or portion 
of a work, devoted to the subject of the grotesque 
and satirical carvings so common in the ecclesi- 
astical architecture of the Middle Ages? It would 
be of some interest to find out also the connexion, 
if there really was any, of the Freemasons with 
these carvings. I have taken pains to discover 
some authorities on the matter, but so far fruit- 
lessly ; perhaps, however, some of your readers may 
be able to refer to help me. A. OC. 


AmproisE Benet, or Butstropr, Bucks.— 
Who was this gentleman? He got into some 
difficulties, political or pecuniary, in 1671, and 
went to Jamaica, where he died soon after. His 
wife was Rebecca, fourth daughter of Sir Thomas 
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Hampton, Kt., and Alderman of London, who 
remained in England, and died in 1695. I strongly 
suspect he was a near relative of Lord Arlington, 
the notorious Minister and Secretary of State to 
Charles IT. J. H. Cooxe. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FIREWORKS FROM INFLAM- 
MABLE Air.—In the Times newspaper of the 
17th of May, 1800, is an advertisement of Mr. 
Cartwright’s Exhibition at the Lyceum Theatre in 
the Strand, which announces “ A grand display of 
Philosophical Fire Works from Inflammable Air, 
that undergoes a variety of changes, and produces 
several thousand flames. The whole without smoke 
or gunpowder”; and also states that “The Theatre 
will be illuminated by a most curious Aeroferic 
Branch, which is lighted and extinguished in a 
moment.” 

Is anything known of the means employed to 
produce the effects described? Grorer E..is. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Pav. Jongs’s Action.—I have in my possession 
a painting of much merit, representing this des- 
perate sea-fight, which took place in October, 1779, 
off Bridlington. Captain Pearson, of the “ Serapis” 
frigate, together with a sloop called the “ Countess 
of Scarborough,” defended himself against three 
large American vessels, sailing under French 
colours, and commanded by the well-known Paul 
Jones. The action was of a most gallant character. 
It was fought by moonlight, and lasted many 
hours, during two of which the “Serapis” fought 
with the muzzles of her guns almost touching those 
of one enemy, whilst another kept sailing round 
and delivering broadsides. Captain Pearson did 
not surrender until his ship was on fire and ina 
sinking state, having lost sixty killed and many 
more wounded. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell anything of the subsequent career of the gallant 
Captain R. Pearson, of the “Serapis” ? 

E. Exton. 


Scots Greys.—Can any one inform me when 
the 2nd Dragoons first rode grey horses, and at 
what date they became familiarly known as the 
Scots Greys? In the records of the regiment there 
is not a scrap of information on the subject. Any 
early information about the “ Royal Scots Dra- 
goons” will be thankfully received by me. 

Gero, CLEGHORN. 

13, Pittville Parade, Cheltenham. 


Tue Otpv Roman Roaps (Ermive Srreer).— 
In Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 1868, the deri- 
vation of Ermine Street is thus given: “ Ermin 
Street, from Irmunsal, a German word meaning 
Mercury, whom our German ancestors worshipped 
under that name.” In a small octavo volume of 
the “Itinerary of Antoninus, printed for R. & 
J. Dodsley, Pall Mall, 1756,” the old road “ is 
derived from Here, in Sax. an army ; and Herman, 





a soldier, so that Herman St. is nothing else but 
a military way.” I should be glad to know through 
“N. & Q.” which of the two derivatives is the 
more trustworthy, and also where the best portable 
map can be obtained with the old Roman roads 
and stations marked out on the Britain of to-day. 
F. D. 


Nottingham. 


SoMASTER AND KELLAND Famities.—Can any 
one learned in Devonshire genealogies tell me if 
there was any connexion between the families of 
Somaster and Kelland, of Painsford, in Ash- 
prington? Lysons says that the heiress of Somaster 
married a Keiland, but I doubt the truth of this 
statement. The Somasters were living at Pains- 
ford in 1634, when Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Samuel and Lady Frances, was baptized; and in 
1679, John Kelland of Painsford was buried at 
Ashprington, aged seventy-one. This John Kel- 
land had married Susannah Fownes ; and had his 
mother, who must have been married before 1608, 
been a sister of Sir Samuel Somaster, who signed 
the Visitation in 1620, when he had three sons 
and two daughters alive (who may all have died 
without issue), it is, at least, remarkable that her 
name does not occur in the Somaster pedigree. 


Jonx Provz, 1664.—John Prouz, of Chagford, 
Devon, is stated, on his monument in Chagford 
Church, to have been the last heir male of his 
family, and to have died 19th May, 1664. Did 
he leave any daughters, and, if he did, whom did 
they marry; or did the representation of this 
ancient family devolve on his sisters, one of whom, 
Philippa, married Richard Courtenay of Tremere, 
in Lanivet, Cornwall, 6th June, 1637? 

Epuunp M. Boyrte. 

Rock Wood, Torquay. 


Sir Wittram Davenant.— 
“The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest, 
And climbing shakes his dewy wings ; 
He takes this window for the East, 
And to implore your light he sings. 
Awake, awake, the morn will never rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 
The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 
The ploughman from the sun his season takes ; 
But still the lover wonders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake,” &c. 
I have seen the above beautiful lines attributed to 
Sir William Davenant. Are they by him? If so, 
in what edition of his works are they to be found! 
If in one of his plays, in which ? C. D. 


Mrs. Mary Lurwycne.—Is anything recorded 
of this lady, as to whom I find a note in the late 
(query, when did he die?) George Monkland’s 
Supplement to the Literature and Literati of Bath, 
1855, p. 26: she was “among the notables of her 
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day; she had always moved in the best society, 
had been received at foreign courts, when presen- 


tations were more rare than now... . a good linguist 
} 


and distinguished herself by her translation of 


The History of Malta, and also of tt 1e Chevalier 
Boisgeker’s (sic) Travels in Sweden” 
Both I 


these works are by the same 
namely, P. M. L. 


author, 
de Boisgelin de Kerdu. The 
first is entitled Ancient and Modern Malta... 
in three volumes... 1804; the second, Travels 
through Denmark and Sweden . . . in two volumes 


1810, both in quarto, and no mention is made of 


their being translations. 

The works were published originally in English, 
so that I presume Mrs. Lutwyche translated from 
Boisgelin’s manuscript. But what authority is 
there for this?) They were afterwards translated 
into French, and published in France (Quérard, 
La France Littéraire). 

Boisgelin will be found in the 
Dictionary, 1816, and in Watt’s Brbliotheca 
Britannica. Both give incorrect and abbreviated 
title-pages, but the works themselves are in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum. 

Was Mrs. Elizabeth Lutwyche, who published 
The Broken Vase in 1840, any relation of the 
above ! OvtpHar Hast. 

New Barnet, Herts, N. 


Biographical 


Recorp Orrice AND British Museum.—What 
are the best Catalogues of the Records in the above 


places ? X. 


Heratpic.— Would some body kindly translate 
the following into heraldic English ? 

“De sable, 4 un écu d'argent en cveur aux batons 
fleurdelisey d’or passer en croix et un sautour, et sur le 
tout d’argent au cavalier armé de sable.’ 

OTTO. 
A Tax : “ Kuper’s.”— 
“Those who contribute to the tax 
On tea, and chocolate, and wax.” 
May I ask to what “ tax” reference is here made ? 
The lines occur in a Dialogue Master 
and Servant, by R. O., Cambridge, published 
1752. Inthe same Dialogue mention is made of 
a bygone place of amusement, “ Kuper’s.” Is 
it known where this place was ? 
E. Watrorp, 


between a 


M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


A Curious Toorn.—It is said that there is a 
thorn at Great Malvern (it is called a Gi: istonbury 
thorn) which buds alw: ays at midnight on Twe lfth 
Night or Old Christmas Day. I should like to 
know how it is to be accounted for, whether by 
fact or fiction. Are there other thorns having a 
similar history ? = — Ge 


Ricnarp Bentiey, THE Master or TRINITY. 
¥ . 7 
—Can any of your readers inform me whether 
there is a pedigree of the family of Richard 





Bentley the critic extant, and, if so, where it can 
be consulted? I think I have seen it mentioned 
that there is a family of the same name descended 
from him, now existing in Yorkshire. B. 


Royat Cuapiains.—Is there any register of 
the appointments of clergymen to be chaplains to 
royal and noble persons ; if so, where? The appoint- 
ments of chaplains to the sovereign are, I assume, 
recorded in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 

Cur. Coa. 


Replies. 
GIPSY NAMES. 
(5% S. i, 325 ; ii. 222, 294.) 

With the same ideaas Mr. Groome, Dr. Smart, 
of Manchester, and myself were led to make a 
similar collection. The results did not equal our 
expectations. In this country we find, in 1506, 





| 


Anthonius Gawino (Simson, History of the Gipsies, 
London, 1865, p. 98); ¢. 1512, Giles Hather and 
Queen Kit Calot (Samuel Rid, Art of Juggling, 
1612); in 1540, John Faw, Sebastiane Lalowe, An- 
teane Donea, Satona Fingo, Nona Finco, Phillip 
Hatseyggaw, Towla Bailyow, Grasta Neyn, Geleyr 
Bailyow, Be wee Beige, Demeo Matskalla (or 
Macskalla), Notfaw L awlowr (? Lalowe), Martine 
Fenune (Sims., 101); in 1541, John Faw and 
Sebastiane Lalow (Sims., 106); in 1546, Phillipe 
Lazer (Archeologia, xviii. 127); in 1549, John Ro- 
land and Babtist, Amy, and George Fawe (Lodge’s 
Illustrations of British History, 1. 135); in 1554, 
Andro, George, Robert, Anthony, and Johnne 
Faw, Andrew George Nichoah, George Sebastiane 
Colyne, and George, Julie, and Johnne Colyne, 
James Haw, Johnne and George Browne (Sims., 
107); in 1624, Helen and Lucretia Faa (Sims., 
118). On the Continent the earliest examples are 
Michael, Andreas, Zindelo, Panuel, Johannis, and 
Petrus (Hoyland, Historical Survey of the Cus- 
toms, &c., of the Gipstes, Y ork, 1816, p- 57). 

The present tribal names are simply the com- 
mon surnames of their adopted country (see 
Pott, Die Zigewner, &c., Halle, 1844, i. 51; for 
French Gipsies, Paris Guide, Paris, 1867, ii. 1113- 
1120; for German Gipsies, Liebich, Die Zigeuner, 
Leipzig, 1863, pp. 89-90; for Turkish Gipsies, 
Paspati, Les Tchinghianés, Constantinople, 1870, 
pp. 650-631 ; for Italian Gipsies, Ascoli, Zigewn- 
Halle, 1865, pp. 128, 129). In England 

Boswell, Cooper, Herne, Lee, Lovell, 
Taylor, Young, &c. (see Crabb, The 
Advocate, London, 1832, p. 48 ; Harriot, 
Observations on the Oriental Origin of the Rom- 
nichal, Royal Asiatic Soc. Trans., London, 1830, 
p. 522 ; Hoyland, supra, 165, 184-5; “N. & Q.,” 
4% §. iii. 405, 461). The English tribe Winter is 
extinct (Hoyland, 94). The last survivor —a 


erisches, 
we find 
Stanley, 
Gips v¢ 3? 
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pugilist—is immortalized by Hood in his ode to 
Spring. There is a German tribe of Winters 
(Lieb., 90). In Scotland we find Faa, Gordon, 
Blyth, Ruthven, &c. (Sims., 117; Hoyland, 94; 
“N. & Q.,” 2" 8. xi. 196); in Ireland, Docherty, 
McCurdy, McCloskey, McGuire, McKay (Sims., 
358); in Wales, Jones, Roberts, Williams, Woods. 
These names were probably assumed soon after 
the Gipsies’ immigration, from owners of large 
estates on which particular hordes usually en- 
camped (Borrow, Romano Lavo-lil, London, 1874, 
p. 227), or from protectors of the proscribed race 
(Sims., 117, note). Many of these names are 
roughly rendered into Romanes (cf. Sims., 219). 

An old gipsy’s account (quantum valeat) of these 
tribal names is not devoid of interest :— 

“The Hernes and Boswells is the oldest family. The 
Lees are only two hundred years a family. They are 
mixed nigger and Bengauleras you can see by their black 
faces and curly hair, and the Boswells has long straight 
hair, men and women. The Stanleys ain’t real gipsies. 
They origined, I think, in Lord Derby over there [pointing 
in the direction of Knowsley] about two hundred years ago 
[ef. Sims., 177, note]. The Smiths is Irish, sir. I mean 
as they came from Ireland about two hundred years ago, 
but I believe as they is a real old family—tdtcho Romany” 
[cf. Sims., 98, note.) 

The following records of some of these names 
are arranged chronologically :—1687, Robert Hern 
and Elizabeth Bozwell, king and queen, buried at 
Camberwell, Surrey (Blackwood’s Magazine, xcix., 
article, Review of Simson’s History of the Gipsies); 
Henry Bozwell, king, buried at Wittering, Sussex 
(Hubert Smith, Tent Life, London, 1873, ‘p. 520) ; 
1708, James Bosvill, king, buried at Doncaster 
(“N. & Q.,” 4™ §. iii. 557); 1756, Francis Heron, 
king, buried at Hartlepool (Blackwood, v. supra) ; 
1773, clothes of Diana Boswell, queen, burnt after 
her funeral (Annual Register, xvi.) ; 1774, Inverto 
Boswell, king’s son, buried at Calne, Wilts (Tent 
Life, 520); 1783, Ashena, daughter of Edward and 
Greenleaf Boswell, buried at Stretham, Cambs. 
“N. & Q.,” 5" S. i. 129); 1780, Henry Boswell, 
king, buried at Ickleford, Herts (The Farm Topo- 
grapher, i. ; see “N. & Q.,” 5" 8. i. 212), 

Their Christian names (see Pott, i. 51-2) are 
sometimes outlandish, though generally euphonious. 
Some seem traditional, but usually they are chosen 
for their sound. A gipsy’s ear is captivated by a 
fine sonorous name, in the same way that his eye 
is caught by the bright colours of a gay bandanna ; 
¢.g., on telling a gipsy, in answer to his inquiries 
about a watch chain, that it was made of Alumi- 
nium, he at once remarked, “ What a fine name 
for a child!” Biblical names are especially in 
favour with them. Mr. Borrow (Romany Rye, 
London, 1857, i. 93-4) gives several examples of 
queer gipsy names, the most peculiar being Culvato 
(Claude), and, feminine, Pakomovna, Sanpriel, 
Leviathan, Clementina, Orlanda, Mikailia, and 
(98) Tarno Chikno; also (Lavo-lil) Artdros (Ar- 





thur), Canairis, Cinerella (? Cinderella), Fenella (ef, 
Vennel, Lieb., 89), Kisaiya, Lasho (Louis), Mizella, 
Narilla, Sacki (? Isaac), (221) Agamemnon. Mr, 
Leland, English Gipsies, London, 1873, has 
Dighton, 58; Horferus, Horfer (Orpheus), 56 ; 
Knight, 247; Wacker, Wackerdoll, 57; and 
Wantelo, 67. 

Omitting those given by Mr. Groome (“N. & 
Q.,” 5 S. ii. 222), we have met with—masculine 
—Barthi, Bendigo, Bruce, Byron, Emperor, ’Hiva 
(? Jehovah), Kali, "Lisha (Elisha), Major, Mantis 
(cf. Manzi, Paris Guide, supra), McKenzie, 
Mansfield, Merifil (? Merivale), *Métcha and ’Mati 
(Timotheus), O’Connor, Persiivius, Mounsubius, 
‘Subius (“a burning mountain, Sir,’ Vesuvius), 
Pheenix (abbr. Fennik), Riley, Santa-Noah Toisa 
(? Tasso), Tobias, Trafalgar (abbr. ’Algar), Tunapo 
(Tornapo, Borrow, Lavo-lil), Wallace, Wester and 
’Westdrus (Sylvester) ; feminine—Ada, Alamina, 
Alma, Amaline, Barbara, Barzina, Casello, Curlenda, 
(abbr. “Lenda), Delia (? Delilah), Dora, Dorélia, 
Elderifa, Eldoria, Ellafia, Ercilla (? Groome’s 
Cilli), Eva, Floa (? Flora; cf. Flowre, Borrow, 
Lavo-lil), Gravalina, Horentia, Julia (abbr. Jilo), 
Kensilia, Leah, Lilia, Luréna, Miralda and Mirelda 
(Esmeralda), Pamela, Poména, Priscilla, Rhoda, 
Shurensa (abbr. Shiri), Sidra (abbr. Sarah, very 
common amongst the Bozwells, cf. Pott, i. 51, 
Cihari), Solivina (for Solferino); Sina, Trinity, 
Union, Ursula, Zitba, and Zubi. 

H. T. Crorroy. 

Manchester. 





SHAKSPEARE: Bacon (5% §S. ii. 161.)—I fear 
Mr. Warp’s remarks on this subject are likely to 
give a weak-minded reader, or even some over- 
worked student, an attack of hysterics. He gives 
no proof of Bacon ever having anything to do with 
Shakspeare, and yet would maintain that (mutatis 
mutandis) — 

“ Bacon scripsit fabulas, Shakespeare vortit barbare.” 
How could “the attribution of plays grow into 
a literature”? The “attribution” might be the 
subject of a number of works sufficient to constitute 
(which is far from being true) a literature in one 
sense of that word. As for the word “attribution” 
per se, I doubt that it is English. If it is an abso- 
lute fact that Jansen did fashion the poet’s bust, 
why go out of the way to say that it is strange that 
such an artist did do so? Moreover, are not the por- 
traits enough to prove that the appearance of Shak- 
speare suggested (1) Genius, (2) Refined breeding 
and gentle blood? How any one can divorce the 
ideas, fancy, and philosophy of the plays of Shak- 
speare from the a I cannot conceive. I 


had always thought that the ideas were so subtly 
merged in the language, that the callida junctura 
was quite hidden, like the workings of nature, from 
our weak mortal sight. A proof of this is the 
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tame dullness of any paraphrase of the fine pas- 
sages in Shukspeare. As Mr. Warp has refused 
to change his conviction on this point until he 
changes his nature (an ambiguous expression), 
argument, I fear, will be lost upon him. On the 
whole, I fear that the “many” will prefer “ the 
prodigious absurdity of Schlegel” (!), and the 
“ equal absurdity of Coleridge,” who may well ery 
to be saved from his friends. I observed several 
unintelligible expressions in Mr. Warn’s paper, 
é.g., that sentence “A poetic soul vibrates lan- 
guage, &c.,... touch.” I was not aware that in 
strictness vibrate was a transitive verb. Poor 
Scott is dealt with in six words, and then we have 
the tautological expression the “ birth issue of this 
marriage act.” A logical mind would be inclined 
to eliminate birth and act. What “vibratory 
words,” and “the sublime singer to the universal 
lyre,” exactly means, I know not. 

Now, surely, Homer is nothing if not construc- 
tive. I would venture to advise Mr. Warp to 
read Aristotle’s treatise on poetry in the original, 
and there he will see a good conception of Homer. 
It is Homer’s constructive and dramatic powers 
that are his chief beauty. With the bald materials 
of a few stories of adventure and war, he has pro- 
duced two splendid tragedies, in which the plot is 
developed, and the episodes managed, with the 
greatest judgment. What does this gentleman 
mean by “He flashes a 300 year old tale”? 
Surely the non-Bible element in Milton far ex- 
ceeds the Bible element. 

What does Mr. Warp mean by “vibrate in 
unison to the harmony of the sphere”? What is 
the difference between a prophet and the suspicious 
word “a vaticinator.” I fear Byron conveys to us 
more of the music of the Devil than the music of 
God. 

Finally, I would note the tautology involved in 
“burning for ever after with an eternal glory.” 
It might, perhaps, be maintained that much learn- 
ing doth make Mr. Carlyle mad, but surely his 
fanatic imitators are not subject to the same cause. 

H. S. Sxrpron. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 

“British AND ConTINENTAL TITLES OF 
Honour” (5 §. ii. 23, 95, 195.)—C. S. K. and 
Miss Peacock fail, I think, to see my point. 
My contention is simply this, that “political (or 
peerage) nobility” is the only nobility known to 
the Common Law of England. I speak under 
correction, but I have always understood that it is 
an essential doctrine of the heraldic theory of 
nobility that all “nobles” are equal, 7.c. “ peers.” 
So then, according to that theory, any armiger is 
the peer of a Lord of Parliament. But the law of 
England says that the armiger is not the peer of 
the Baron. Therefore I conclude that our law does 
not admit the heraldic theory of “nobility of 





blood.” I may clench the argument by remarking 
that Miss Peacock is mistaken in supposing that 
it is necessary to be a member of the House of 
Lords to be entitled to trial by that House in a 
case of felony. Scotch and Irish non-representa- 
tive peers, female peers, peers under age, all possess 
this privilege. Again, it is very significant to 
observe, that if a peeress by marriage lose her 
husband and marry a commoner, she loses also all 
privilege of peerage (Co. Litt., 16 b). But if a 
duchess-dowager marry a baron, she continues a 
duchess still ; “for,” says Blackstone, quoting this 
passage of Coke’s, “all the nobility are pares, and 
therefore it is no degradation.” I admit that the 
passage cited by C.5. K. and Miss Peacock from 
the Second Institutes is difficult of interpretation ; 
but I refuse to admit even Lord Coke as an 
authority against himself, and in contradiction to 
elementary principles of law. The law of England 
no more recognizes the nobility of a “ gentleman 
in blood” than it recognizes the title of the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, or (to take C. 8. K.’s 
illustration) than the modern French law recog- 
nizes the nobility of the old noblesse. C. S. K. 
may, if he pleases, say that, for all that, the 
“gentleman in blood” possesses “real nobility.” 
I have no wish to dispute such a statement. I 
would only observe that a “nobility” carrying with 
it no legal privileges, and, indeed, carefully ignored 
by the law, seems to me to be imaginative rather 
than “ real,” and, at any rate, to be of very little 
practical importance. Mippite TEMPLAR. 
Bradford. 


SEALE: Bartuie: Bauiot: Bariievut (5" §. 
ii. 186.)—Mr. BEALE is, in my opinion, incorrect 
in his theory attributing the origin of the Norman 
name Baliol, or Balleul—a town in Normandy— 
to Baal. The origin would appear to me to be 
3ullium, the Latin equivalent in early English of 
Bailey, or Baily, meaning the bailey or ballium of 
a castle, and from whence we get our term “ bailiff,” 
as applied to the officer who formerly kept watch 
and ward over castle gates and approaches, a por- 
tion of which was termed either the ballium or 
bailey ; hence Old Bailey in London, situate in the 
old London wall, and evidently a postern gate in 
that wall, with its ballium and watch-tower ; or 
the bailey street at Castle Acre, in Norfolk, or at 
Cardiff, in connexion with the old walls of the 
castles at these places. That the Norman name 
of “De Baliol” and the early English name of 
“ Le Baily ” were synonymous, is proved by refer- 
ence to the historical MSS. recently published by 
the H. MSS. Commrs., in which, under the head 
of Balliol College, there appears, that in an obli- 
gation on parchment, “Stephen de Balliol,” rector 
of the Church of Mitford, in Northumberland. 
In a further grant to Balliol College, circa 1283, 
one of the witnesses to the deed of gift was 
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. Stephen de Bailly,” rec rector of the Church of Mit- 
ford. 

Again, in a third document, dated Tuesday 
before the feast of St. Margaret the Virgin, A.p. 
1283, the above man is described as Stephen de 
Eure, rector of the Church of Mitford. 

I may mention that the family of Baillies, of 
Jerviswood, claim their descent from the Baliols, 
although that descent has never been fully estab- 
lished. 

It may likewise be mentioned that the Baliols 
were lords, for a short time, of the Honour and 
Castle of Mitford, in Northumberland. 

In these historical MSS. (Balliol College) 
query arises, whether John de Baliol, who even- 
tually married Devorgilda, daughter of Margaret 
le Scot, and Alan, Lord of Galloway, had previously 
been married, inasmuch as an expression in one of 
these MSS. would lead to this conclusion, and 
which I recommend accordingly to the genealogists 
of to-day, thus: In a small parchment deed in 
Latin, whereby Stephen de Euer (or De Baliol 
elsewhere in these records), 
of Mitford, binds himself to the Scholars of Balliol 
College, and to ensure payment under this obliga- 
tion, and offers the security of Sir Hugh Euer (or 
Eure, Eu, Ew, or Baliol, under all of which aliases 
this Hugh elsewhere appears in the Balliol College 
records), “ his brother by his father’s side.” 

If my conjecture is correct, a good deal of mys- 
tery as to the family of John the founder, with 
his wife Devorgilda, of “ Balliol” or “ Le Bailly” 
College, may be cleared up. Jas. R. Scorr. 


Tue Imprrrat ConsTANTINIAN ORDER oF Sr. 
GrorcE (5" S. ii. 260.)—As there appears to be 
some confusion on this subject, perhaps some of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” may be able to furnish 
an accurate list of the various works treating of it. 
By “the late Prince Comnenus Paleologus,” is 
Prince Palologus (so-called), who died lately at 
Turin, meant ? Ss. 


Cuancets Piacep Westwarp (5" §. ii. 288. 
—A curious question arose in India many years 
ago about the placing of chancels, 7. ¢. on Dr. 
Middleton, the first bishop, being appointed. It 
was this, that if the chancel were placed to the 
east, it did not face Jerusalem, but the reverse. 
It was, I believe, solved by the supposition, that 
the orientation of the chancel did not refer to 
Jerusalem, but to something else, but I forget 
what. The chancels, therefore, in our Indian 
churches were then built, as they have been since, 
facing the east. Crv1uis. 

Georee IV. 


(5 S. ii. 267.)—In a western city 


in which I was born during the Regency, it was 
currently believed that a landowner of the neigh- 
bourhood was the king’s son, the mother being a 
Of course there were details of 


married woman. 


rector of the Church | 





the liaison which it is not desirable to reproduce 
now. <A peerage given to that landowner sub- 
sequent to the death of George IV. did but con- 
firm the long previously current story. When, 
nearly forty years since, I lived in the City, it was 
believed by the commonalty that an eminent 
brewer of London was a son of George IV. In 
each of the two cases, personal likeness was held 
to confirm the popular story. C. W. E. 


Ever Inquisitive was probably very correctly 
informed “that it was a mistake to suppose that 
George IV. died without illegitimate children.” 
I personally knew two reputed sons by different 
mothers, one a pious colonel in the Army, and the 
other a midshipman, or perhaps clerk, in the 
Royal Navy. One is dead; the other may be 


alive. For obvious reasons, I cannot publish 
names. J.C. H 
Rome, 


Seats 1n Two Parts (5 §. ii. 308.)—The 
language of the charter is certainly very obscure 
and apparently is not transcribed quite accurately); 
but probably the meaning may be as your cor- 
respondent suggests, “that there were two seals, 
the one larger than the other.” The Great and 
Privy Seals used by the Crown may, perhaps, be 
referred to as . 


“ 


similar instances.’ T. J. A. 


Cuar-Boox Literature (4% §. iv. 215.)—If 
Mr. Krvyostey still cares to see a copy of The 
Merry and Diverting Exploits of George Buchanan 
Stirling, printed for the booksellers, n. d.), I will 
gladly lend him one, just obtained, on receipt of a 
note to that effect. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“THERE IS NO (FUTURF) PANG,” &c. (4 8. viii. 
285.)—The lines are from Byron’s Manfred, Act iii. 
sc. l. Frepk. Rute. 


“TH1s worLp I peem,” &e. (5™ S. ii. 308.)— 
Unless my memory plays me false, the stanzas 
Mr. Prestey inquires about are by Philip James 
Bailey, and I think from his Festus. H.A.S8 

Breadsall, Derby. 


“ Avon : A Poem 1x Taree Parts,” &c., 1758 
5t §. ii. 329.) —By the Rev. John Huckell. 
Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Shak spearianda. 

CuarLes WYLIE. 


“TeRRELLA” (5% §. ii. 326) “is a Load-stone 
turned into an exact Spherical Figure, and so 
placed that its Poles and Equator, &c., corre spond 
to the Poles and Equator of the World.”—Bailey’s 
Dictionary. Mortimer Cou.rys. 

Knewl Hill, Berks. 

Who wrore “Tue Burrerriy’s Batt” ? (5% 
S. ii. 327.)—It may interest Z. Z. to know that I 
have the best living authority for believing that 
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the illustrations to this little work were by — 


ready. Is i it not probable that William Godwir 
Mulre: vdy’s ally at this period, wrote the text, as 
he had written that specemenae biography 
The Looking Glass, London, 1805 ? F. G. S. 


[Further replies on this subject will appear next week.] 


MNEMONIC 
233.)— 
“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great sized monster of ingratitudes. 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devour’d 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done.” 

May not “N. & Q.” be likened to this wallet, 
which, according to Ulysses, Time hath at his 
back ? Upwards of a score of years ago, when I 
was a contributor to the First Series, I took some 
pains with a Mental Almanac, as old as Venerable 
Bede, which I explained and modified to embrace 
all cases, all years, all centuries, and all varieties 
of Old and New Styles ; and now, in 1874, after 
half a hundred volumes of “N. & Q.” have been 
published, I have encountered by accident the 
pains taken by your correspondent Cart Dean to 
deprive that venerable Mental Almanac of all its 
best features, in order to produce a worthless caput 
mortuum of his own. He would divide by 4 all 
the four figures of a date, add the result to the 
date, and divide the whole by seven! I did the 
same upon the two last figures of the date only, 
the difference being that whereas not one person 
in a thousand would or could perform those pro- 
upon four figures without writing them 
down, scarcely one in a thousand would have any 
difficulty in doing so upon figures. Next, 
instead of going direct to the month required, he 
cannot get to any month without first having 
recourse to January. Lastly, he makes no provision 
for change of centuries, or change of style, except 
some unexplained preference for the eighteenth 
century, to which he would add 1, leaving all the 
others to take care of themselves 

It is hard to believe that, if Cart Dean had 
seen and studied the Almanac of Venerable Bede, 
he would have put his own bald and imperfect 
attempt in competition with it; and yet it is 
almost equally difficult to reconcile the similar 
forms of description in these two lines :— 

“March and November and Valentine’s day, 

Fifth of February, and of March, and the Gunpowder 

ay.’ 


A. E. B. 


CaLenpars (5" §. i. passim; ii. 


cesses 


two 


Guernsey. 
[We welcome the return of our old sumpentent, 


The contributions referred to will be found in “ N. & Q. 
I* 8. iv. 201, 341, Sept. 20, 1851.] 
SNeezine (4% §. ii. 4; 5% §S, ii. 193.)—Rab- 


binical writers tell us that “ snee zing was a mortal 


sign even from the first man until it was taken off 








“| by the special supplication of Jacob. From whence, 
as a thankful acknowledgment, this salutation first 
began, and was after continued by the expression 
of Tobim Chaiim, or vita bona, by standers by, 
upon all occasions of sneezing” (see Buxtorf, Lex. 
Chald.). Aristotle mentions the omen, “ why 
sneezing from noon to midnight was good, but 
from night to noon unlucky.” And the ancients, 
says St. Austin, “were wont to go to bed again if 
they sneezed while they put on their shoe.” Ross, 
in his Arcana Microscomi, says :— 

“ Prometheus was the first that wisht well to the 
sneezer, when the man, which he had made of clay, fell 
into a fit of sternutation upon the approach of that 
celestial fire which he stole from the sun. This gave 
original to that custome among the Gentiles in saluting 
the sneezer. They used also to worship the head in 
sternutation, as being a divine part and seat of the senses 
and cogitation.” 

A writer in the Gent. Mag. (April, 1777) informs 
us that “the year 750 is commonly reckoned the 
era of the custom of saying ‘God bless you’ to one 
who happens to sneeze. It is said that, in the 
time of the Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great, 
the air was filled with such a deleterious influence 
that they who sneezed immediately expired.” 
Pliny inferred that to sneeze to the right was 
considered fortunate ; to the left, and near a burial 
place, the reverse. Creech, in his translation of 
the eighteenth Idyllium of Theocritus, mentions 
the custom : 

“O happy bridegroom ! 
To Sparta we lcomed.’ . 
in another Idyllium :— 

“The Loves sneezed on Smichid.” 

It is said that when the King of Mesopotamia 
sneezed, loud acclamations were made in all parts 
of his dominions. The Persians looked upon the 
custom as being a very happy one; and the 
Siamese wished “long life to all sneezers. There 
was, says Langley, in his abridgment of Polydore 
Vergil— 

“ A plague whereby many as they neezed dyed sodeynly, 
werof it grew into a custome that they that were present 
when any man neezed should say ‘God helpe you.’ A 
like deadly plage was sometyme in yawning, wherfore 
menne used to fence themselves with the sign of the 
crosse: bothe which customes we reteyne styl at this 
day.” 

One finds a 
hearty sneeze : 


Thee a lucky sneeze 


Again, i 


little relief sometimes in a good 
as an old writer observes, “ two or 
three neses be holsom”; but some persons are so 
often taken with such violent fits of sneezing, that 
they find it necessary to go out in the street to 
do it, in order to give full scope to their feelings. 
A writer in the Schoole of Slovenrie recommends 
his readers to perform the act in a very unpolite 
manner :— 
“When you would sneeze, strait turne yourself into your 
neibour’s face : 
As for my part, wherein to sneeze, I know no fitter 
place ; 
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It is an order, when you sneeze good men will pray for 


ou; 
Marke him that doth so, for I thinke he is your friend 
most true. 
And that your friend may know who sneezes, and may 
for you pray, 
Be sure you not forget to sneeze full in his face alway. 
But when thou hear'st another sneeze, although he be 
thy father, 
Say not God bless him, but Choak up, or some such 
matter rather.” 
Howel says (1659), “ He that hath sneezed thrice 
turn him out of the hospital.” Bishop Hall alludes 
to the custom when speaking of a superstitious 
person, “when he neeseth, thinks them not his 
friends that uncover not.” 
W. Wryters, F.R.HLS. 
Waltham Abbey. 
Permit me to add to the passages quoted the 
following from Herodotus and Aristophanes :— 
“Kai ot travta Siérovre ernAGe wrawpeivy TE 
Kat BiEat peCoves i} ws €bOee.”— Herod. vi. 107. 
“din y' tpiv opis éori, rrappov Topvia 
KaXcire.”—Aristoph. Av. 720. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“ SLEEPS LIKE A Top” (5 §. ii. 200, 220.)—It 
is, I believe, of John Philpot Curran that the 
following anecdote is told. In his last illness he 
was very restless, and unable to sleep. His phy- 
sician gave him a strong sleeping draught, and, 
after he had taken it, said to him, “ There, Mr. 
Curran, now you will sleep like a top.”—‘ Ah,” 
said Curran, “I know, just as usual, keep on turning 
round and round.” H. A. Sr. J. M. 


In analyzing popular sayings like the above we 
must not be so matter-of-fact as to lose sight of the 
rough humour which underlies them. In “To 
sleep like a top,” “Dormir comme un sabot,” 
“Etre sourd comme un pot,” “To be dead as a 
door-nail,” “ Deaf as a post,” &c., the principle at 
work is, I contend, a voluntary confusion between 
absence and privation. A logician would say that 
a negative term (or idea) is considered as if it were 
privative. Thus, a door-nail is lifeless, and we 
talk of it as if it were dead, that is, as if it had 
lost its life ; a post cannot hear, and we talk of it 
as if it were afflicted with deafness. In attempting 
to reduce these expressions to common-sense we 
destroy what little merit they have. H. K. 


“To BE WISE AFTER THE EVENT” (5% §. i. 409, 
514; ii. 218.)\—How common a topic this was 
may be illustrated by the following additions to 
the citations by Dr. C. T. Ramage :— 

pex ev de re vytws eyvo. 
Hom., J1., xvii. 32. 


ena e ¢ 
avTap 0 defapevos, OTe On KaKkov ety’, EvonTE. 
Hesiod, Op. et dies, v. 79. 
radwy de te vyrws eyvo. 


Tbid., v. 202, 





ou’, ws eotxas ove tTyv Sixny eecv. 
Soph., Antig., v. 1270. 
peyador de Aoyot 
peyadas rAnyas Twv irepavywv 
aTOTLOaVTES, 
ynpa To hpovev edida€kav. 
Lbid., v. 1350. 
“ Eventus, stultorum iste magister est.” 
Fabius, Liv., xxii. 39, 
**Sero sapiunt Phryges.” 
Festus, Cic., Fam., vii., Ep. 16. 
Ep. MARSHALL, 
Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 


This proverb may be traced back a little further 
than to the end of the sixteenth century. ‘ Under 
the form “ Post mala prudentior,” it occurs in the— 
“Epitome chiliadum adagiorum Erasmi Roterdami, ad 
commodiorem studiosorum usum per Hadrianum Bar- 
landum conscripta. Basile Anno MDXXVIII.” 


It is twice cited at p. 55, and again at p. 295. 
Jounson Batry. 
Pallion Vicarage. 


The Italian form 1s— 
* Della saggezza di poi son piene le fosse.” 


H. K. 


Is a CHance or CurisTIAN Name Posstsie? 
(5™ §S. ii. 248, 295.)—In accordance with my 
promise, I send you an interesting case on the 
above subject, which occurred in 1707. It is 
given in Maskell’s Monumenta Ritiualia, Disser- 
tation, p. 218 :-— 

*“‘T happen to possess [writes Maskell] a Common 
Prayer Book (4to., 1702), interleaved, and filled with 
manuscript notes and observations by Bishop White 
Kennet. He gives a case, since 1662, very much to the 
point in question: ‘Confirmation mem. On Sunday 
Dec. 21, 1707, the Ld. Bp. of Lincoln confirmed a young 
lad in Hen. VII.'s Chapel, who upon that ceremony was 
to change his Christian name; and accordingly the 
sponsor who presented him, delivered to the Bishop a 
certificate, which his Lordship signed, to notify that he 
had confirmed such a person by such a name, and did 
order the parish minister, then present, to register the 
person in the Parish Book under that name. This was 
done by the opinion, underhand, of Sir Edward Northey. 
and the like opinion of Lord Chief Justice Holt, founded 
on the authority of Sir Edward Coke, who says it was 
the Common Law of England.’” 

Maskell adds, with reference to the opinion of 
Lord Coke, quoted by me in my previous com- 
munication :— 

“T am bound to remark, that in the case given by 
Lord Coke (not knowing the circumstances, we cannot 
argue from the later one of White Kennet) the Bishop 
appears to have exceeded the authority which the 
ancient Canon Law would have allowed him. That 
law permitted a name which had been given in baptism 
to be changed, only if it was improper or objectionable, 
‘Attendant sacerdotes, ne lasciva nomina imponi per- 
mittant parvulis; et si contrarium fiat, per confirmantes 
episcopos corrigatur.’ But to change Thomas into 
Francis could only have arisen from some trivial pre- 
ference to another name; and such alone ought never 
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to be allowed as a just reason for casting aside, utterly 
and for ever, a first name, in itself good and proper, 
which had been ‘ sanctified,’ as Bishop Kennet says, in 
the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism.” 

The Bishop of Lincoln, in 1707, was Wake, 
previously Dean of Exeter, and_ subsequently 
Archbishop of Canterbury. E. C. Harineron. 

The Close, Exeter. 

Fietcuer, Bisnop or Worcester (5™ §., ii. 


928, 293.)—The prejudice felt by Queen Elizabeth 


against the second marriage of Fletcher, Bishop of 


Worcester, was not unreasonable, seeing that a 
second marriage was regarded as “ bigamy.” 
Camden, in his Remains Concerning Britain, 
speaking of the marriage of Edward IV. to the 
widow of Sir John Gray, describes the opposition 
of Edward’s mother to the match, on the ground 
“that only her” (Lady Gray's) “ widowhood 
might be sufficient to restrain him, for that it was 
high disparagement to a king to be dishonoured 
with bigamy in his first marriage.” E. H. J. 


“Snot” as A Termination (5 §. ii. 149, 235. 
—All your correspondents seem to think the 
termination referred to is not “shot” but “ hot,” a 
corruption of “holt.” But is this so sure? Why 


“ 


is the “s” always present? whereas, when the 


termination “holt” appears, the “s” seldom if 


ever precedes it. Then, all the “holts” are in 
wooded districts, but the “shots” apply to high 
heathy moors, chiefly remarkable for a total absence 
of trees. In one instance at least the “h” is 
replaced by “‘c”—Ascot. We have also, apparently 
in the names of some places, the word “ shot ” as 
he principal root — Shooter's Hill, Shotover 
(Domesday, “Scotora”). In Devonshire some 
similar situations, which have at present a termina- 
tion “shaw,” were formerly spelt as “sheat” or 
“shet,” and are still so pronounced by the common 
people. C. O. B. 
Crowns or THE Kinos or Enoianp (5" 8. i. 
468, 516.)\—The regal crowns of England, from 
early times to the present, are described and en- 
graved in Boutell’s Heraldry, Historical and 
Popular. J. Woopwarp. 


“TopocRAPHIA HiperyicaA” oF GIRALDUS 
Camprensis (5 §. ji. 389; ii. 54.)—In Mr. 
Saunders’s Annual Report, for 1873, on Fac- 
similes of National Manuscripts of Ireland, photo- 
zincographed at the Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton (in the Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the 
Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, March, 
1874), it is stated that he gives a portion of the 
text as affording a specimen of Du Barry’s style,— 
his propensity for word-play, his power of language, 
and his prejudice "Wot the least entertaining 
among the subjects of interest in this collection is 
the twelfth century MS. of the Topographia 








Hibernica of Gerald du Barry, preserved in the 
King’s Library of the British Museum. 
3IBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Crioestoun Famiry (5 §. i. 208, 294 ; ii. 57.) 
—The Clogstoun family are decidedly of Scotch 
origin. The pedigree must be in the Heralds’ 
Office. They are entitled to supporters. Arms: 
Or, on a bend gules a ram passant; on a 
canton ermine, a demi-savage, nude, holding a club 
erect in the dexter, a chain in the sinister hand. 
Crest : on a mount vert, an eagle crowned, rising. 
Motto : “ Turris mihi fortis Deus.” W. F. 


“ GrEwWE,” 7. ec. Greek (5 S. ii. 204, 259, 274.) 
—The derivation of greyhound has puzzled ety- 
mologists. According to the older and the younger 
Xenophon, it seems this species of dog did not 
exist in Greece. The greyhound is perhaps of 
Celtic origin. 

Robert de Brunne, Chaucer, R. Fraunces, Ed- 
mund de Langley, William Brocas, Sir Christopher 
Warde, Dame Julyana Berners, Dr. Caius, and 
Stanihurst in Holinshed, write grehound, or grei- 
hound. 

Caius, in his book De Canibus Britannicis, 
Londini, Anno 1570, says : 

“A Gre quoque, Grehunde apud nostros invenit nomen, 
quod precipui gradiis inter canes sit, & prime generosi- 
tatis. Gre enim apud nostros gradum denotat.” 

Sir David Lyndsay speaks of “ Doggis in the 
hyest gre.” Bellenden writes “grew.” Harring- 
ton, in his translation of Orlando Furioso; Golding, 
in his Ovid published in 1567 ; and others, “grewnd.” 

May not the name have been originally grehund, 
and meant the noble, great, or choice hound ? 

Dansey’s learned translation of the Gregeticus 
of the younger Xenophon (published by Bohn, 
1831) has an elaborate note on this subject. Per- 
haps some of the contributors to “N. & Q.” are 
able to throw more light upon it, and mention 
early documents in which the name occurs of this 
beautifully majestic, gentle, graceful, surpassingly 
swift, and courageous creature. By Canute’s 
Laws of the Forest no mean person was allowed to 
keep greyhounds. Perhaps some ancient copy of 
them exists somewhere. Gerorce R. JEssE. 


Mr. Richardson’s Canis Graius for the greyhound 
does not show that its origin was Greek, any more 
than grav, Ital. for badger, would show the brock 
to be of Greek origin, unless we could make out 
that everything grey was Greek. As Hesiod 
(Wedgwood, sub voce) says, “the graiai were so 
called from being born with gray hair,”—a most 
delectable fact. Or let us amuse ourselves with 
canus canis, greyhound. It is Minsheu’s wisdom 
that greihound is Grecian hound, because first 
used amongst them (Richardson’s Dictionary). 
Pennant is more laughable than anybody about 
this, for he says Canute let nobody under the 
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degree of a gentleman keep a grehound, quod pre- 
ciput gradas sit inter canes. This fooling was never 
surpassed even by etymologists. Skinner suggests 
color Grecus as the origin of grey, and Webster 
gives ypaios, aged, grey, as if it had to do with it. 
3ut when we have the German grau, Dutch 
graauw, Danish graa, French gris, and English 
gray, grey, I fancy we can easily see where grew 
comes from, without a trudge to Athens to interro- 
gate Minerva. Richardson remarks that in some 
old writers greyhound is contracted into grewnd. 

» A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Gryw, pronounced grewe, and Greek, is com- 
mon enough in old Welsh books. In Dr. Davies’s 
Dictionary (i. e. Jo. Davies, SS., Th.D.), sub voce 
“ Gryw,” I find it explained “lingua Greeca,” with 
this illustration, “ Gwir fu ’ngryw ac Ebryw gael, 
L, G.” ; and from the index of authors at the end 
I find L. G. are the initials of “ Lewys, alias 
Llywelyn Glyn Cothi, 1450.” In the Latin- Welsh 
yart of the Dictionary, sub voce “ Greecus,” I find “A 
Costin ir groeg, a berthyn ir gryw.” The date 
of this dictionary is torn out from the title-page, 
but 1632 is given at the end of the Preface. 

2. a Ge 


SUILT HERE FOR ns ENVY” (5S. ii. 7, 132, 
217.)—I think the passage can be explained in the 
following way. The chief point in questic 1 lies, 
according to my estimation, in the words ‘ shiser vy.” 
“Envy” means more than “ vexation at anot he r’s 
good ” or “ malice.” It implies also “anger.” In 
the latter sense it occurs in The Faeri Queene, 
canto iv. s. 44 :— 
* Which Cambell seeing much the same envyide, 

And ran at him with all his might and maine.” 
“Envyde” means here, was angry, indignant. 
Therefore we must read the passage in question 
thus :— 

“The Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy.” 
He has not built this place in order to become 
angry himself, not for his vexation, for his anger, 
but for ours ; therefore, be sure, “ he will not drive 
us hence,” but will make us remain here ever- 
lastingly. TuEropor Marx. 
Ingenheim, Germany. 


If I have not been anticipated, may I remark 
that Japez seems bent on discovering an abstruse 
meaning instead of a plain one for this passage / 
No wonder that Topp does not notice any difficulty 
in it. The only obscurities which exist in it are 
found in the expression “ built” and the sentence 
“here for his envy.” With regard to the former 
of these, it should be noticed that the poet has all 
along in his mind’s eye the classical treatment of 
the fall of Vulcan from Heaven while describing 
the fall of Satan. See J. Par. Lost, v. 45, and 


| In 259, Milton, 








especially 738-751. 
ascribed to Vulcan :-— 

——‘‘ nor ought availed him now 

To have built in heav’n high towers.” 





“but was headlong sent 
With his industrious crew to build in hell.” 
(748, 7 
transferring this imagery to Satan, 
makes him men tally contrast his own building as 
the prototype of the heathen Vulcan), see vy. 710- 


735, especi: uly 732 :— 





“ His hand was known 
In heav’n by many a tower'd structure high,’ 

~with God’s building, the notion of building being 
from his own occupation the leading or fixed idea 
in Satan’s (Vulcan's) mind. Therefore “ built” 
either means “caused to build” (7. e. caused me 
to build), or else is equivalent to saying “God's 
chief occupation, His interference with the nature 
of things, is not here,” 7.e. He works in heaven, 
and has nothing to do with this place. With 
regard to “here for his envy,” the sense is cle: 
if envy be understood to mean (as invidia does 
* jealousy ” ; and this is a sentiment whi h Satan 
en atatenenesr would ascribe to God. Thus the 
sentence means, the Almighty hath not caused me 
to build } nen lene so as to leave me the fear of 
His being in the future sufficiently jealous of me 
as to fling me out even from this place ; or, the 
Almighty has reared no buildings here (as He has 
in heaven) which His jealousy might deem inferior 
to my productions pat. lead to his again expelling 
me from here. » point lies in the word “ envy, 
and the character of jealousy which Satan wishes 
to fix on God. Will Janez forgive me if I say 
his difficulty somewhat resembles the procedure of 
a cuttle-fish ?—it loses itself in the abundance of 
its own ink. PELAGIUS. 





Ricnwarpson Famiy (4 §. x. xi. passim; 5” 
S. i. 513; ii. 58.)—Roysse will find that there 
was an ancient family of this surname in Warwick- 
shire, if he refers to Add. MS., Brit. Mus., 4820, 
p. 338, where is the following entry 

“John Richardson of Levallaglish, alias Lowgall, 
county of Armagh, clerk and justice of the peace, second 
son of John Richardson ot Warmington, in the county 

of Warwick, Gent., died September 25, 1634. He married 
Elenor. eldest daughter of William Burnett, of Harwich, 
in England, Gent., by whom he had issue (named).” 

This is a book of extracts from the Irish Funeral 
Entries. I am not sure that the above is a copy 
verbatim et literatim, nor have I any arms copied. 

I beg to refer Roysse to the 3S. vol. v., in 
which he will find that the arms of Richardson 
of Rich Hill, Armagh, are “ argent on a chief 


sable, three leopards’ heads erased, of the first. f 
I need not repeat the particulars given there of 
the descent from the Richardsons of Pershore, 
Worcestershire. The arms were recorded in Ulster 
Office, May 2, 1647, as those of Captain (after- 


The idea of building is here 
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wards Major) Edward Richardson, who acquired 
the Rich Hill estate by his marriage with Anne, 
only child and heir of Francis Sacheverell, Esq. 
The Scottish family of Richardson, one of whom, 
William Richardson, Esq., became owner of the 
Augher estate, co. Tyrone, by his marriage with 
Mary, elder daughter and co-heir of the Rev. 
Archibald Erskine of Rosselry, co. Tyrone not as 
in Burke’s Peerage, &e., “ Archibald Richardson, 
husband of the daughter of Sir James Erskine ”), 
bore for their arms “azure on a fess argent, an 
ancient ship, sails furled, in chief, and in base a 
saltire, a bull’s head couped or”—a slightly con- 
fused description. See “ Bunbury,” Bart. 
r. S. M. 


Foiier’s “ Piscan-Siaut or PALEstTINnE” (5% 
S. i. 203, 271, 316, 419.)—Rank-Riders.- Chap- 
man makes a happy use of the phrase as the trans- 
lation of xévropes tr7wv (“urgers of horses”) in 
the line (Jliad, iv. 391)— 
ot de yoAwodpevor Kadpecot, KEVTOPES immu : 
“ The rank-rode Cadmeans much incens‘d.” 
(Knight's edition, vol. i. p. 112). 
The epithet was thus used earlier than Dekker’s 
day. Merivale’s translation of the 
“Cadmean cavaliers,” vol. i. p. 90. 
Rupert of debate, gives the phrase an unexpected 
go-by. 
Dorp also receives illustration from Chapman, 
who thus renders the line (Iliad, xi. 675)— 


passage 


Aaoi de TEpiTpET av aypowwrat : 
** All the dorp bores with terror fled.” 
(Vol. i. p. 247, ed. Knight.) 
Merivale— 


“The doors they quaked, and all their spirit broke.” 
(i. 257.) 
Derby— 
** Terror seized the rustic crowd.” 
(line 772.) 
Knight’s editor, Dr. W. C. Taylor, has a comment 
on the line in question that is quite in keeping 
with the words. It is as follows :—“ Dorp, ‘ un- 
couth’ (!). Dor, or dorp (!), is an old Saxon name 
for the beetle, whose ‘ drony flight’ is proverbially 
an emblem of stupidity.” Y) J. E. Batvey. 


Warter-Marks (5 §. i. 88; ii. 94, 140. 
The Py Typographica was published in 
1857-8 by its author, Mr. Samuel Leigh Sotheby. 
It consists of three volumes imperial quarto, the 
last of which is devoted entirely to the subject of 
Mr. Jesse’s inquiry. The book is scarce, as the 
entire edition consisted of but 250 copies, of which 
215 only were sold, at nine guineas each. 
can, however, be occasionally procured at from five 
to eight guineas, according to binding, &c. Per- 
haps Mr. Jesse can procure a copy from Mr. 
Quaritch or Mr. Sotheran. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 


incipia 


( Jopies 


Philadelphia. 





| 
Derby, the |: 





“BonnteE Dunpee” (5 §. ii. 5, 154.)—The 
inscription given below, which is copied from a 
brass upon the south side of the altar of the 
Episcopal Church of 8. Drostan, Deer, Aberdeen- 
shire, is possibly that referred to by Mr. Epwarps, 
Besides the inscription, the brass bears a carving 
of the Graham arms, also the initials I. C: V. D.:— 
‘+ Sacred to the memory of John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who died in the 
arms of Victory, and whose battle-cry was— King 
James and the Church of Scotland.’ +” 

I believe it is quite true that the supposed 
remains of Viscount Dundee were clandestinely 
removed from the family burial vault at Blair- 
Athol, and deposited within the Episcopal Church 
at Old Deer. I may add that, both internally and 
externally, this is one of the handsomest places of 
worship, for its size, in the North of Scotland. 


B. 


“Le Procks pes Trois Rois” (5™ §, i. 468 ; 
ii. 95.)}—Ovurtis asks for the name of the author 
of this work. It was written by “ Bouffonidor, 
Attaché au Chevalier Zéno, autrefois Ambassadeur 


de Venise en France.” Such is the information 


I find in the Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes 
. par. Barbier . . . 1806, vol. ii. p. 227, 


No. 5730. It may be that, in the second edition 
of 1824, Barbier gives some further information ; 
but I cannot refer to that, for a very simple 
reason, I haven’t got it; and the third edition, 
which I have, goes as far as L, in December, 1873, 
and has stuck there ever since. 

Otrnar Hamst. 
Pronunciation (5" §. ii. 267, 314.)—I dare say 
Lorp LytretToy is right in saying that “fiery is 
no doubt indefensible on any theory”; but suppose 
we try to defend it on facts. Inasmuch as the 
High Dutch is fewer, and the Low Dutch is vier, 
it would seem that the very usual spelling, fier, in 
our old writers, yielding the fiery of Spenser and 
Dryden, had something to say for itself, even 
though the Englisc, or “ Anglo-Saxon,” was fir or 


fyr. V.H.LL.LC.LV. 








Privy Counc. Jupcment: Lippe. v. WEs- 
}TERTON (5* §, ii. 128, 157, 175, 211, 238, 313.)— 
To Mippte Temptar’s objection I would reply 
that there is no exact parallel for Privy Council 
Judgments ; they are commonly the work of one 
or two lawyers, and four or five “laymen,” who 
know as little of law as the average country 
magistrate. The nearest parallel to the case in 
point is where a judge misdirects the jury. Does 
Mippie Tempiar meap to tell me that the judge 
could correct his misdirection, after a verdict had 
been given in conformity with such misdirection, 
and still hold to the verdict? I think he would 
soon find the verdict quashed on the ground of 
misdirection. The misdirection in this case was of 
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the most flagrant description. The facts were 

easily ascertainable, and the assessors were bound 

to know the facts, or to admit the grossest ignorance 

of their profession, unless, indeed, MippLe Tem- 

PLAR prefers to credit them with wilful perversion 

of truth. B. M. Pickerine. 
196, Piccadilly. 


A Granp-pavucuTer or Epwarp III. (5" §. ii. 
188, 253.)—I am much obliged to HerMENTRUDE 
for her answer to my query. She is, as usual, 
accurate. I have carefully searched Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens, and find that it was not 
from her authority I had supposed the daughter of 
Ingelram de Coucy and Isabella of England to 
have been Barbara, wife of Count Cilly, and I have 
no notes by which I can trace out my—probably 
inaccurate—authority for the idea. A. 8. 





Otp Eneravines (5 §. ii. 47, 135, 258.)\—Le 
Satyr et le Villageois is by Pierre Maleuvre, from a 
painting by Dietricy. Maleuvre was a French 
engraver, born in Paris in 1740, died in 1801. 
He first studied under Beauvarlet, and afterwards 
went to London and placed himself under Sir 
Robert Strange. J. Le Bovri.uier. 

Cincinnati, U.S, 

“ Down WITH THE Muga,” &c. (5" 8. ii. 287, 333.) 
—Of this Jacobite tract a second edition, “ by Sir 
H. M.,” came out in 1717, and was immediately 
followed by 

“The Mug Vindicated: To which is prefix'd, An Ac- 
count of the Rise, Progress, and Constitution of those 
Loyal Societies ; being an Answer to the Popular Objec- 
tions of the Faction against them contain'd in Sir H. M.’s 
Malicious and Scurrilous Libel address'd to the Parlia- 
ment, and entitled Down with the Mug; or, Reasons for 
Suppressing the Mughouse "ha 

“ King George for ever” was the Mughouse cry, 
and the coffee-houses where the Muggites met 
were, by their partisans, called Nurseries of 
Loyalty ; the Jacobites, on the other hand, called 
them Whiggish Garrisons, and cried “ High Church 
and Ormond; no Presbyterians; no Hanover ; 
down with the Mug.” I do not know whether 
these tracts are all scarce. W.E. A. A. is wel- 
come to the use of my copy, if he wishes it. 

Josera Rix, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 


“Touch not THE Cat BUT (oR BOT) THE 
Giove” (5% §. ii. 146, 213..—Mr. Srratron is 
quite right in explaining that “ but” or “bot” 
means without in Scotch. “But and ben” the 
house mean within and without. I cannot agree 
with him, however, that it is allowable to alter the 
old motto of the Clan Chattan to “without a 
glove,” instead of “bot the glove,” the original 
wording. This would be sacrificing too much in 
order to make the motto generally understood. To 
those of your readers who are familiar with Scotch 





ballads, the use of the word but in the sense of 
without must be well known. In Allan Cunning. 
ham’s well-known verses, beginning— 
“ Thou hast sworn by thy God,” 
these lines occur :— 
“ Come here and kneel wi’ me, 
The morn is fu’ o’ the presence o’ my God, 
And I canna pray but thee.” 
Liypis. 


Some families of the name of Lindesay have for 
their motto “Love but dread ”—Love without fear, 
a TF. P. 


“Sconce” (5 §. ii. 206, 290.)—There is a 
peculiar use of this word in The Scornful Lady, 
Act vy. se. 3. Savil says to Young Loveless :— 

“ If you consider me in little, I 

Am, with your worship’s reverence, sir, a rascal ; 

One that, upon the next anger of your brother, 

Must raise a sconce by the highway, and sell switches.” 

Dyce, in a note, says that “sconce” here seems 
to mean some sort of stall on which the “ switches” 
were to be displayed. Mr. Tew will find that 
“to sconce” = “to fine” is explained by Richard- 
son, in voce. Mipp.Le TEMPLAR. 

Bradford. 


It seems I must explain that “ Necessarium,” in 
monastic phraseology, is the garderobe or jakes, 
which, at Canterbury, was playfully called the 
“Third Dormitory,” from the habit which the 
monks had of dozing in its recesses. One of the 
duties of the circa, or watchman, was to go round 
at night, lantern in hand, to examine all the 
“ sedilia,” and gently wake up any sleepers he 
might find there. Ido not see what etymology 
can possibly be clearer or more satisfactory than 
that of the term “sconce” from “ absconsa,” or 
“sconsa,” a lantern. In a question of derivation, 
it is quite immaterial whether the term be 
etymologically applicable in all its later uses. 

J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“Tam o’ SHANTER” anp “Sovurer Jonyyy’ 
‘5th §. ii. 328.)—I believe I am correct in stating 
that the originals of Thom’s figures of Tam 0’ 
Shanter and Souter Johnny are those deposited in 
the interior of Burns’s monument on the banks of 
the Doon, Ayrshire. CHARLES RoGeERs. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


, 


[These statues were exhibited in Regent Street, 
London.] 


Zinzan (5% S. ii. 9, 26, 53, 115, 216.)—I quote 
the following from The Journals of the House of 
Commons, vol. vii., p. 387 :— 

“Tuesday, the 21st of November [1654]. ..... The 
humble petition of Mary, Countess of Sterling, and John 
Blunt, her husband, Sir Robert Croke, Knight, and 
Dame Susan, his wife; Henry Alexander, alias Zinzan, 
and Jacoba, his wife; Sackvile Glemham and Peter 
Glemham, the said Countess, Dame Susan, Jacoba, 
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Sackvile, and Peter Glemham, being grandchildren of 
Sir Peter Vanlore the elder, deceased; and your peti- 
tioners, the said Countess, Dame Susan, and Jacoba, 
being also the right heirs of the said Sir Peter, and of 
Dame Mary Powell, her daughter, late the wife of Sir 
Edward Powell, deceased ; that is to say, daughters and 
heirs of Sir Peter Vanlore the younger, deceased, only 
son and heir of the said Sir Peter the elder, was this day 
read.” 
Epwarp PEacock. 


Joun Locke AND THE Quakers (5" §. ii. 266.) 
—This letter has frequently been printed. A cor- 
rect copy of it will be found in Thistlethwayte’s 
Memoirs of Bishop Bathurst, and again in the 
Christian Reformer for 1854, p. 691. Your cor- 
respondent’s copy is printed from a MS. copy twice 
or thrice removed from the original, and contains 
several errors. The Unitarian Locke would never 
have written “the resurrection of the God of love”; 
the original letter has it “ Lord of love.” 

Cyri. 


GEroGRAPHICAL.—What part of the world will 
first see the dawn of (e. g.) the 25th December, 
1874 (5 S. ii. 308.)\—For us Englishmen, who 
make Greenwich our zero of longitude, the division 
of days occurs at the 180th degree east and west 
from that point, so that those who live in eastern 
longitude close to 180°, as, for example, our newly- 
acquired Fijian fellow-citizens, are nearly twelve 
hours ahead of us in time, and may be said to be 
the first to see the dawn of any given day. 

Those who live in western longitude close to 
180° are, of course, nearly twelve hours behind us, 
and nearly twenty-four behind the Fijians in time ; 
and, on any Saturday, the dweller in 179° 59’ 59” 
west might easily kick or be kicked, if not into 
the middle, at all events into the beginning, of 
next week in eastern longitude. 

If R. E. A. should ever sail eastward across longi- 
tude 180°, he will hear the captain of his ship 
order a day to be added ; if westward, to be sub- 
tracted, in order to bring the reckoning right. 

R. M—x. 


“ Bioopy ” (4 §. xii. ; 58 S. i. passim; ii. 17.) 
—The writer of one of the “ Whirligig Papers ” in 
The London Sketch-Book for April, 1874, p. 25, 
says that the word “ bloody,” in the sense in which 
the vulgar use it, is not derived from blood at all, 
but from a word in the old language of the 
original Britons—the Celtic, Cymric, or Gaelic. 
That word is Bloide, or Bloighd, which signifies a 
piece, a fragment, a bit, or the adverb “ rather.” 

Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs, 

Lichfield House, Anerley. 








Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke, in Anglo-Saxon 
and Northumbrian Versions, Synoptically Ar- 
ranged. With Collations, exhibiting all the 
Readings of all the MSS. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press, by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 
College, and Author of a Mceso-Gothic Glossary. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Tue above fore-leaf happily makes clear to all 

the book and what is therein. The name of Mr. 

Skeat is of itself enough to give proof that the 

work is throughout well done. Sixteen years 

have gone by since Mr. Hardwick finished the late 

Mr. Kemble’s work on the first of the Anglo-Saxon 

Gospels—that of St. Matthew. Three years ago 

Mr. Skeat gave to those who had long looked for 

it the Gospel of St. Mark ; and now, thanks to 

his careful oversight, we have a third book, with 
the Gospel of St. Luke in the tongues as they 
were once spoken by Anglo-Saxon and Northum- 
brian folk. “Careful” is the word, for greater 
care could not be shown in such a work; and 

“oversight ” is also the fitting word, for it never 

seems to have been lacking from one end of the 

work to the other. One may follow Mr. Skeat 
through this book till Anglo-Saxon and Northum- 
brian become, as it were, each a mother-tongue. 

An Introduction to the Study of Early English 
History. By John Pym Yeatman. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

A sincuLaR book—singular for the ill, rude, 
almost frantic temper in which it is written. To 
sweep the Saxons, their laws and literature, out of 
existence, and to make us, our laws, and pretty 
well everything else, as being originally British, 
is a task any one may attempt; but why he should 
rage over it, and roar down Protestantism, and 
kick his opponents on the shins, is beyond con- 
jecture. As a sample of Mr. Yeatman’s gentler 
style, we give the following :—“ Dr. Whitaker is an 
author of whom it is not rash to say that neither 
Stubbs nor Freeman, Creasy nor Maine, ever 
read a line.” In a subsequent page, Mr. Yeat- 
man refers to “the great works of Mr. Freeman 
himself, though the author has not read a line of 
them.” The above is a specimen of the slipshod 
style of the book. Mr. Yeatman does not want 
ability to state a case, but he sadly lacks temper, 
and an argument set forth in a whirlwind of 
passion is no argument at all. 

The Army List of the Roundheads and Cavaliers. 
Containing the Names of the Officers in the 
Royal and Parliamentary Armes of 1640. 
Edited by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Tuis is a second edition, revised, corrected, and 

enlarged, of a work which is “to serve” (as the 
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French say) towards the completion of a history 
of the lives of those who were engaged on both 
sides during the great civil war. Mr. Peacock 
remarks,—*“ It is doubtful whether any of those 
engaged on either in that memorable strife 
ever understood what now meant by liberty.’ 
This will seem a bold saying to partisans, but not 
to those who have gone into the subject with the 
impartiality of a judge. We are bound to say a 
word in recognition and praise of the Index. 
“The Index,” says Mr. Peacock, “is mainly the 
work of my daughters, Florence and Mabel.” All 
honour to these ladies, co-operation has 
made this volume perfect. When add that 
there are above two thousand five hundred entries 
in this Index, we re that all who know the 
precious value of such help to ready access to the 
text will lift their caps in homage to Mr. Peacock’s 
daughters, and re-echo our words, “ All honour !” 
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We have to announce a forthcoming reprint of the 
Westminster Drollery, 1671, 1672. As representative of 
the lyrics of the first twelve years after the Restoration, 
it is unequalled. A few of its « ye are too “free”’ 
but in general, the mirth and fun, though “ fast and 
furious,” is not of a sort to need censure A hundred and 
seventy-one songs are here preserved. A large proportion 
are of an amatory cl To this collection an Introduc- 
tion has been prefixed on the literature of the Drolleries, 
and an Appendix gives such notes are deemed useful 
in illustration of the text, regarding authorship and 
variety of readings. The impression will be limited to 
450 oupien, feap. Svo., 10s. 6d.; fifty copies, large paper, 
demy 8vo., 18s. Subscribers’ names should be sent to 
Robert Roberts, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Lzeicu Hunt, Verses on.—To my forthcoming edition 
of Leigh Hunt's Remains, consisting of his inedited corre- 
spondence, literary fragments in prose and verse, and his 
hitherto uncollected writings, I propose to prefix a col- 
lection of Commendatory Verses. Will readers of “ N. & 
Q.,” who know of such poetical tributes, published in 
England and America, kindly point them out to me, and 
when in Transatlantic sources difficult of access, send 
me copies of them ? 8. R. TownsnHenp MAyeEr. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Tue Beirast Bisie, 1702 or 1751.—G. B. writes 
“The discovery of a Be ifast printed Bible having mpcct1. 
on the title-page, if capable of proof, would be a very 
interesting fact, as the earliest Bible printed in Ireland 
(in Dublin) is said to be dated 1714 have seen this 
alleged mpccrt. Bible, and a general view of it certainly 
seems to confirm the accuracy of the statement; but 
others say that the last 1 but one was originally an 1, 
making the edition mpcctti., the faint or lower part of 
the L having been worn away by use 
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Wanted by J. F. Elwin, 7, Redcross “treet, Bristol. 


Potices to Correspondents, 


Tue Svupnscription ror Mr. 
acknowledge the receipt from— 
Mr. J. O. Phillipps 

Mr. F. W. Cosens 

A. A. W. 

Mr. E L. Appley: ard 

Mr. W. Platt 

Mr. H. B. Churchill 

Caw, as the Crow sings 

Mr. F. Storr, B.A. 0 

A Friend 10 6 
Subscribers to this Fund are , invited - to send their con- 
trib = ons to Richard Bentley & Son, 8, New B urlington 
Street, W., who have kindly consented to receive the 
same. 

Barr. Mus.—“ The King (George IV.) had even a 
design of selling the library collected by the late king, 
but this he was obliged to abandon, for the ministers 
and the royal family must have interfered to oppose so 
scandalous a transaction. It was, therefore, presented 
to the British Museum.”—See the Greville Memoirs, 
vol. i. p. 65 

. O. M.—Swift, perhaps, wrote his coarser but witty 
epigram with the following passage from the comedy 
of Susanna in his memory :— 

‘* Midian. Ubi voluntas prompta est, vi nihil est opus. 

Su. Quid ais, mi homo ! 

Mi. Si sponte parueris roganti, nemo vim faciet tibi.” 

Nicod. Frischlini, Act i., sc. 3 (1589). 

Mr. H. T. Triuey says, that by the kind assistance of 
Mr. E_tacomse he is enabled to give the proper version 
of the Stoneleigh bell: it should be thus 

“ MICHAELE . TE . PVLSANTE . WYNCHELCVMBAM.A. 
FETENTE . DEMONE. TV. LIBRA.” 

S. T.—*‘Il parle Francais comme une vache, Es- 
pagnole,” explains itself in this varied form of this 
pop ular saying :—“ Il parle Francais comme une Basque, 
E spar ; 

W. BF. (“ Charles Lan b” 
280 of the present volume of “ N. & Q.” 
his queries 

H. B. C. should first write to Dr. Cumming to know if 
that gentleman’s speech was properly reported. 

H. J. has only to read attentively any good life of 
Julius Caesar to satisfy himself on the matter in question. 


S. H. should address her query to the author of the 
paper in which the lines first appeared. 
(Perth 


Trmps.—We have to 
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Susanna, 





n ple 
) is referred to pp. 240 and 
for answers to 


J. MacPHERSON Combatants).—As soon as 
possible. 

P. S. Caney.—Your note shall be forwarded to the 
proper quarter. 

Dr. Drake and Rev. 


Y. 8. M 


Dr. Hotpen.—Next week. 


. now corrects Bennet (p. 316) to Bennett. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
| Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 

to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 











